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abstract 

A  Study  of  Magnetic  Storm  Current  Systems  by  the  Application  of 
Wavelet  Analysis  to  Ground-Based  Magnetograms 

by 

William  B.  Cade  III,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
Utah  State  University,  2002 

Major  Professor:  Dr.  Jan  J.  Sojka 
Department:  Physics 

Ground-based  magnetograms  are  used  to  measure  the  intensity  of  magnetic 
storms,  yet  the  relative  contributions  of  the  current  systems  involved  have  been  debated 
for  decades.  Wavelet  analysis  is  a  technique  to  analyze  signals  with  complex  content  and 
is  well  suited  to  the  analysis  of  time-series  data.  I  applied  wavelet  analysis  to  ground 
magnetograms  to  extract  information  about  magnetic  storms  current  systems.  The 
analysis  showed  three  components  at  low-  and  mid-latitudes:  3-6  hours,  12-25  hours,  and 
>30  hours,  with  each  most  likely  associated  with  different  current  systems.  Wavelet 
analysis  also  enabled  the  separation  of  directly  driven  and  unloading  components  in  high- 
latitude  magnetic  data.  This  allowed  a  comparison  of  low-  and  high-latitude  substorm 
measurements  to  calculate  the  configuration  of  the  substorm  current  wedge.  Reasonable 
wedge  configurations  were  found  that  matched  the  magnetic  measurements. 


(135  pages) 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Geomagnetic  storms  are  a  subject  of  great  importance  in  the  space  physics 
community,  as  well  as  for  others  such  as  satellite  operators,  power  companies,  and 
communication  system  users  who  suffer  from  the  impacts  of  these  disruptive  events. 
During  geomagnetic  storms,  electric  currents  are  flowing  in  various  regions  of  the 
magnetosphere  and  ionosphere.  These  currents  produce  changes  in  the  Earth’s  magnetic 
field  at  the  surface  that  are  measured  by  ground-based  magnetometers.  The  derived 
magnetograms  will  be  a  combination  of  the  signatures  of  various  current  systems  with 
different  characteristic  times,  the  relative  contributions  of  which  are  determined  by  the 
latitude  and  local-time  location  of  the  magnetometer.  These  magnetograms  are  also  used 
to  create  geomagnetic  activity  indices,  such  as  Dst  and  AE.  One  long-standing  debate  in 
the  space  physics  community  is  the  issue  of  what  current  systems  contribute  to  the  Dst 
index.  This  index,  derived  from  averaged  low-  and  mid-latitude  ground  magnetometers, 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  symmetric  ring  current.  However,  it 
is  likely  other  currents  influence  these  magnetometers  and  therefore  the  Dst  index 
[Kamide  et  al.,  1998].  In  particular,  Campbell  [1996]  argues  that  Dst  may  instead 
represent  a  lognormal  distribution  of  inputs  from  various  currents  with  differing  time 
scales.  Chapter  2  will  present  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  these  magnetograms  and  the 
derived  indices,  as  well  as  the  data  set  provided  by  Dr.  Yohsuke  Kamide  of  the  Solar 
Terrestrial  Environment  Lab  at  Nagoya  University,  Japan.  This  data  set  will  be  used  in 
this  study. 
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Chapter  3  will  discuss  the  main  current  systems  contributing  to  ground  magnetic 
perturbations  and  how  these  currents  affect  low-  and  mid-latitude  magnetic 
measurements  and  Dst.  The  magnetopause  current  flows  around  the  outside  surface  of 
the  magnetosphere  and  is  driven  primarily  by  the  speed  and  density  of  the  solar  wind. 
The  tail  current  flows  across  the  center  of  the  Earth’s  magnetotail  region  and  responds  to 
various  solar  wind  parameters.  The  ring  current  flows  around  the  Earth,  primarily  in  the 
near-Earth  equatorial  plane,  and  is  driven  mostly  by  magnetospheric  convection. 
Ionospheric  currents  flow  in  the  auroral  zone  in  response  to  changes  in  magnetospheric 
currents,  convection,  and  changes  in  ionospheric  conductivity.  Field-aligned  currents 
connect  the  magnetospheric  and  ionospheric  currents  and  respond  to  changes  in  all  of 
these.  The  partial  ring  current  exists  within  a  portion  of  the  ring  current  region,  and 
views  of  its  cause  vary  from  current  imbalances  in  the  field-aligned  current  to 
asymmetric  injection  of  protons  from  the  magnetotail  into  the  near-Earth  environment. 
The  substorm  current  wedge  results  from  a  portion  of  the  tail  current  being  diverted  into 
the  ionosphere  via  field-aligned  current.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  effect  of  the 
substorm  current  wedge  on  Dst  [. Friedrich  et  al.,  1999]. 

Chapter  4  will  discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  of  Fourier  and  wavelet 
analysis  and  why  wavelet  analysis  is  better  suited  to  geomagnetic  storm  studies.  Fourier 
analysis  has  been  used  in  the  past  to  analyze  magnetograms  to  determine  the  spectral 
components,  but  there  are  some  inherent  problems  with  its  use.  While  Fourier  analysis 
is  good  for  spectrum  analysis  of  signals  with  more  or  less  constant  frequency 
components,  its  usefulness  is  limited  when  signals  with  impulsive  components  are 
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involved.  Wavelet  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly  suited  to  finding  frequency 
components  that  may  not  be  sinusoidal,  such  as  with  pulsed  signals.  From  this 
perspective,  wavelets  have  a  promising  potential  when  applied  to  geophysical  systems, 
such  as  magnetic  storm  records,  which  are  composed  of  impulsive  inputs  of  a  non- 
sinusoidal  nature,  such  as  intense  substorms  during  the  main  phase  of  magnetic  storms.  It 
should,  in  principle,  be  possible  to  extract  the  magnetogram  components  of  different 
characteristic  scales. 

In  Chapter  5, 1  discuss  the  results  of  applying  wavelet  analysis  to  low-  and  mid¬ 
latitude  magnetograms,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  out  if  these  measurements  are  truly 
composed  of  current  systems  with  different  characteristic  time  scales,  and  if  so,  what 
these  time  scales  are.  In  particular,  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  storm  lasting  a  day  or  more, 
substorm  signatures  (on  the  order  of  3  hours)  can  be  identified.  Chapter  6  presents  the 
results  of  applying  wavelet  analysis  to  high-latitude  substorm  measurements  to 
differentiate  between  the  directly-driven  and  loading-unloading  electrojet  components 
(the  loading-unloading  component  corresponds  to  the  substorm  current  wedge).  The 
loading-unloading  component  is  then  compared  to  the  positive  perturbations  at  low- 
latitude  near  local  midnight  to  determine  if  these  two  measurements  can  provide  a  self- 
consistent  picture  of  the  theorized  substorm  current  wedge  and  confirm  these  low-latitude 
signatures  correlate  to  substorms.  A  by-product  of  this  effort  will  be  relationships  among 
various  substorm  parameters:  the  geomagnetic  activity  index  Kp,  latitude  of  the 
ionospheric  electrojet  current,  location  of  wedge  closure  in  the  magnetotail,  and  current 
intensity. 
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CHAPTER  2 

DATA  DESCRIPTION 


Geomagnetic  Indices 


Dst  Index 

The  Dst  index  was  first  derived  both  by  Sugiura  [1964]  and  Kertz  [1964]  and  was 
conceived  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  equatorial  ring  current  (see  Chapter  3). 
Since  the  ring  current  is  assumed  to  be  mostly  a  symmetric,  equatorial  zonal  current,  its 
magnetic  field  at  the  surface  is  parallel  to  the  dipole  axis  and  is  seen  mainly  in  the 
horizontal  component  (H)  of  the  magnetic  field  [Rangarajan,  1989].  The  method  of 
Sugiura  is  essentially  in  use  today,  in  which  the  disturbance  of  the  horizontal  field  is 
made  up  of  two  parts:  1)  a  universal-time  part  Dst;  and  2)  a  local-time  dependent  part  DS. 
For  a  uniform  longitudinal  distribution  of  stations,  the  mean  value  of  D  at  any  instant  will 
not  be  contaminated  by  DS  (assuming  that  DS  has  a  global  average  of  zero),  so  that 
essentially  Dst  is  measured.  Under  the  assumption  the  spatial  and  temporal  variations  in 
ring  current  intensity  are  not  rapid,  a  dense  network  of  stations  is  not  needed.  Currently, 
Dst  is  measured  by  four  stations  (Table  1)  located  far  enough  from  the  magnetic  equator 
so  they  are  not  affected  by  the  equatorial  electrojet,  yet  close  enough  to  the  equator  to 
minimize  auroral  effects  [Rangarajan,  1989].  Other  currents,  however,  may  still  effect 
Dst,  as  has  been  increasingly  recognized  by  more  researchers.  This  issue  is  discussed  at 


length  in  Chapter  3. 
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Table  1 .  Coordinates  of  the  magnetic  stations  of  the  Dst  network. 


Station 

Geographic 

Latitude 

Geographic 

Longitude 

Magnetic 

Latitude 

Magnetic 

Longitude 

Honolulu 

21.32 

202.00 

21.46 

268.57 

San  Juan 

18.38 

293.88 

29.36 

5.21 

Hermanus 

-34.42 

19.23 

-33.73 

82.67 

Kakioka 

36.23 

140.18 

26.62 

207.77 

In  computing  the  index,  the  hourly  average  of  H  is  recorded  at  each  station.  The 
diurnal  solar-quiet  ( Sq )  variation  is  computed  at  each  station  for  each  month  for  the  five 
quietest  days,  and  then  subtracted  from  the  original  hourly  values.  The  reference  level  at 
each  station  is  determined  by  a  parabola  fitted  to  the  annual  means  of  H  for  the  five 
quietest  days  each  month.  The  hourly  H  disturbance  value  for  each  station  is  then 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  Sq  value  and  the  reference  level.  These  disturbance  values  are 
then  corrected  for  latitude  to  obtain  the  equatorial  equivalent,  and  then  averaged  to 
determine  the  hourly  Dst  value  [May and,  1980]. 

Auroral  Indices 

The  auroral  indices  AE,  AL,  AJJ,  and  AO  (hereafter  called  the  AE  indices)  were 
first  introduced  by  Davis  and  Sugiura  [1966]  to  measure  the  auroral  electrojets  and  are 
discussed  in  detail  by  Mayaud  [1980].  Using  a  chain  of  12  auroral  stations  (Figure  1),  a 
quiet  time  reference  level  is  derived  for  each  month  at  each  station  from  the  five  quietest 
days.  This  level  is  subtracted  from  the  2.5  or  1 -minute  H  data  for  each  station,  the  data  is 
superposed  in  universal  time,  and  the  extreme  positive  and  negative  values  at  each  instant 
define  A  U  and  AL,  respectively.  Ideally,  AL  should  measure  the  intensity  of  the  westward 


Figure  1.  The  chain  of  AE  stations.  Geographic  coordinates  are  indicated  by  solid 
lines,  and  geomagnetic  coordinates  are  shown  by  plus  signs  [from  Data  Book  21, 
WDC-C2  for  Geomagnetism,  Kyoto,  Japan,  1992]. 

electrojet,  while  AU  should  measure  the  intensity  of  the  eastward  electrojet.  These 
indices  most  likely  contain  contributions  from  any  other  zonal  currents.  Therefore  AE  is 
defined  as  AU-AL  to  remove  any  symmetric  zonal  contribution.  AO,  defined  as 
(A  U+AL)/2,  is  then  intended  to  be  an  approximate  measure  of  the  equivalent  zonal 
current.  However,  since  there  is  asymmetry  between  the  eastward  and  westward 
electrojets,  AO  really  measures  this  asymmetry  plus  any  zonal  current  effects.  Unlike  the 
currents  that  drive  the  Dst  index,  the  auroral  electrojets  are  relatively  close  to  the  Earth 
(-100-200  km)  and  so  the  AE  indices  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  positions  of  these 


currents. 
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While  the  AE  indices  can  be  considered  to  be  more  closely  tied  to  a  physical 
system  (the  auroral  electrojets),  there  are  still  other  factors  that  can  influence  these 
indices.  Other  currents,  including  currents  induced  within  the  conducting  Earth,  can 
contribute.  In  particular,  the  effect  of  induced  currents  can  be  extremely  complex  and 
variable  [Bostrom,  1971;  Kisabeth  and  Rostoker,  1977].  Also,  the  daily  regular  variation 
of  H  is  not  eliminated  as  it  is  for  Dst.  Although  this  is  not  significant  during  active 
periods  (the  daily  variation  is  tens  of  nT,  while  the  electrojet  variations  are  hundreds  of 
nT),  the  daily  variation  itself  can  define  A  U  and  AL  during  quiet  periods  [Mayaud,  1980]. 

January- June  1979  Data  Set 

Dr.  Yohsuke  Kamide  of  the  Solar  Terrestrial  Environment  Lab  at  Nagoya 
University,  Japan,  has  provided  a  data  set  for  use  in  this  study.  The  set  consists  of  5- 
minute  resolution  magnetic  observations  from  the  six  low-  to  mid-latitude  stations  listed 
in  Table  2  for  the  time  period  January  1  -  June  30,  1979.  These  observations  are  also 
used  to  compute  the  SYMH  index,  which  is  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  Dst  except  it  is 
at  5-minute  resolution  instead  of  1 -hour.  SYMH  can  be  considered  as  an  improved, 
higher  time  resolution  Dst  index  [ Ohtani  et  al.,  2001].  The  data  set  has  been  quality 
controlled  by  Dr.  Kamide  and  he  has  used  his  own  procedures  to  remove  the  quiet-time 
baseline.  The  set  contains  five  storm  periods  where  Dst  drops  below  -100  nT.  An 
example  of  data  from  a  magnetic  storm  period  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Notice  each 
individual  station  shows  more  variability  than  the  SYMH  index. 
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Table  2.  Observatories  for  the  data  set  used  in  this  study. 


Station 

Geographic 

Latitude 

Geographic 

Longitude 

Magnetic 

Latitude 

Magnetic 

Longitude 

18.38 

293.88 

29.36 

5.21 

-34.42 

19.23 

82.67 

41.33 

69.62 

36.23 

140.18 

21.32 

21.46 

a 

48.88 

314.60 

38.66 

64.18 

338.30 

69.71 

71.98 

Abisko  (ABK) 

68.36 

18.82 

65.88 

Dixon  Island  (DIK) 

73.55 

80.57 

63.36 

Cape  Chelyuskin  (CCS) 

77.72 

HHHEiESEI 

66.72 

■mhmh 

71.58 

3 

60.99 

192.81 

66.17 

190.17 

62.36 

239.37 

Barrow  (BRW) 

71.30 

69.10 

243.67 

College  (CMO) 

64.87 

212.17 

259.23 

Yellow  Knife  (YLK) 

62.47 

245.53 

296.56 

Fort  Churchill  (FCC) 

58.80 

265.90 

68.53 

Poste-de-la-Baleine  (PBQ) 

55.30 

287.25 

66.31 

357.38 

The  set  also  includes  1 -minute  data  from  the  12  high- latitude  stations  (see  Table  2) 


that  comprise  the  AE  network,  along  with  the  derived  AE  indices.  Figure  3  shows  the 


measurements  from  the  AE  stations  for  the  same  storm  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  In  general 


high-latitude  magnetograms  show  much  more  variability  and  on  smaller  time  scales  than 


lower-latitude  measurements. 
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CHAPTER  3 

REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LOW-  AND  MID¬ 
LATITUDE  MAGNETIC  MEASUREMENTS 

Ring  Current 

Many  geophysicists  at  the  turn  of  the  century  theorized  a  current  ring  encircling 
the  Earth  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  worldwide  main  phase  magnetic  depression  during  a 
magnetic  storm  (a  phenomena  first  studied  extensively  by  Birkeland  [1908]  and  Moos 
[1910]).  Birkeland  [1908],  theorizing  on  what  he  called  the  negative  equatorial 
perturbation,  postulated  a  current  ring  based  on  his  terella  experiments  showing  it  was 
possible  to  trap  a  ring  of  electrons  around  a  magnetized  sphere.  Following  the  work  of 
Birkeland,  Stormer  [1910]  discussed  the  existence  of  a  permanent  ring  current  of  trapped 
charges  of  one  sign,  mainly  to  explain  the  equatorward  movement  of  the  auroral  zone 
during  a  magnetic  storm,  and  Schmidt  [1917]  talked  about  an  equatorial  ring  current  fed 
by  particles  from  the  sun  as  relating  to  both  the  aurora  and  to  low-latitude  storm 
perturbations.  In  a  series  of  papers,  Chapman  [1918, 1927]  discussed  the  characteristics 
and  possible  causes  of  magnetic  storms  and,  believing  currents  could  not  exist  outside  the 
atmosphere,  attributed  storms  to  currents  flowing  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  first  as  a  result 
of  vertical  motions  [1918]  and  then  to  horizontal  currents  [1927].  Later,  in  their 
landmark  work  on  magnetic  storms,  Chapman  and  Ferraro  [1933]  attributed  the  storm 
depression  to  the  penetration  of  ions  into  the  cavity  formed  by  the  interaction  of  solar 
plasma  cloud  with  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field.  Ions  would  drift  across  the  cavity  on  the 
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night  side,  dragging  electrons  behind  them,  with  a  velocity  differential  creating  a 
westward  current  across  the  gap  (Figure  4),  with  the  current  closure  being  uncertain  but 
presumably  creating  a  current  ring  around  the  Earth.  Modeling  it  as  a  simple  circular 
current,  they  showed  it  could  be  maintained  for  days  before  breaking  up.  Chapman 
[1935]  was  a  continuation  of  his  1918  and  1927  papers  on  magnetic  storms  and  discussed 
the  issue  of  atmospheric  versus  extraterrestrial  currents.  He  concluded  the  evidence 
favored  atmospheric  currents,  but  if  there  was  an  extraterrestrial  ring  current,  he  favored 
the  Chapman  and  Ferraro  model  over  that  of  Stormer.  Vestine  and  Chapman  [1938]  still 
favored  atmospheric  currents,  but  acknowledged  a  ring  current  could  exist  at  ~2  Re  due  to 
differential  ion  and  electron  velocities.  Forbush  [1938],  studying  the  effect  of  magnetic 
storms  on  cosmic  ray  measurements,  concluded  his  data  was  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  an  extraterrestrial  ring  current  at  a  distance  >2  Re.  Chapman  and  Bartels  [1940]  also 


Figure  4.  Chapman  and  Ferraro’s  bridge  current,  which  would  produce  a  westward 
ring  current  as  a  result  of  charges  building  up  on  the  magnetopause  surface  [ Chapman 
and  Ferraro,  1933]. 
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favored  the  Chapman  and  Ferraro  bridge  current  over  that  of  Stormer.  Still  somewhat 
skeptical  of  currents  flowing  above  the  atmosphere,  they  noted  if  the  current  is  of  one 
sign  (as  in  Stormer’s  theory),  it  could  not  hold  together.  If  the  current  is  of  both  signs  (as 
in  the  Chapman  and  Ferraro  model),  the  formation  mechanism  breaks  down.  In  the  end 
they  left  the  question  open.  Chapman  and  Ferraro  [1941]  studied  the  stability  of  their 
theoretical  ring  current  (using  a  simple  cylindrical  current  sheet  model)  and  deduced  it 
could  be  stable  at  a  distance  of  ~7-9  Re.  Martyn  [1951],  expanding  on  the  work  of 
Chapman  and  Ferraro  [1931, 1932,  1933],  applied  hydrodynamic  considerations  to  the 
formation  of  the  hollow  around  the  Earth  (the  magnetosphere)  and  ring  current  stability 
and  found  a  stable  ring  current  at  5-6  Re  with  a  width  of  2  Re.  He  included  this  ring 
current  as  part  of  a  larger  system  of  currents  that  flowed  from  the  ring,  into  the  auroral 
zone,  meridionally  across  the  auroral  zone,  and  back  into  the  ring.  Alfven  [1939, 1940, 
1950,  1955]  developed  a  theory  of  magnetic  storm  currents  based  on  the  interaction  of  a 
solar  plasma  cloud’s  electric  field  with  the  Earth,  and  the  subsequent  differential 
ion/electron  drift,  to  produce  a  ring  current  connected  to  the  ionosphere  through  field- 
aligned  currents. 

Using  hydromagnetic  theory,  Parker  [1956, 1958a,  1958b]  tried  to  show  it  was 
impossible  for  a  ring  current  to  cause  the  storm  main  phase.  According  to  his 
calculations,  it  would  take  months  or  years  for  magnetic  field  changes  from  the  ring 
current  to  diffuse  to  the  Earth’s  surface  through  the  medium  between.  His  views  were 
countered  by  Hines  [1957]  and  Hines  and  Storey  [1958]  who  tried  to  show  the  diffusion 
time  could  be  as  little  as  a  few  seconds.  The  essential  differences  between  their  two 
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views  were  addressed  in  a  joint  paper  [Hines  and  Parker,  1958].  Meanwhile,  Singer 
[1957]  had  developed  his  ideas,  which  would  become  fundamental  to  ring  current  theory. 
He  proposed  the  ring  current  was  distributed  throughout  the  trapping  region  in  the  Earth’s 
magnetic  field,  as  suggested  by  the  terella  pictures  of  Birkeland  [1908, 1913]  and  the 
calculation  of  forbidden  regions  by  Stormer  [1955],  In  his  theory,  these  trapped  particles 
would  spiral  along  magnetic  field  lines,  be  reflected,  and  would  gradient  drift  (protons 
westward  and  electrons  eastward  -  an  idea  originally  discussed  by  Alfven  [1939, 1940]) 
to  produce  a  net  westward  ring  current  that  was  largely  permanent  (Figure  5).  Particles 
would  be  lost  through  pitch  angle  scattering.  Two  years  later  Dessler  and  Parker  [1959], 
based  largely  on  the  work  of  Parker  [1957a,  1957b,  1958c]  (and  now  accepting  the  ring 
current  as  the  main  phase  source),  developed  a  detailed  hydromagnetic  formulation 
describing  the  physics  of  particles  trapped  in  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field  during  a  magnetic 
storm.  Their  description  explained  the  initial  and  main  phase  perturbations  in  terms  of 
stresses  set  up  in  the  geomagnetic  field,  the  main  phase  being  mainly  due  to  outward 
stresses  from  the  centrifugal  force  of  protons  as  they  oscillate  along  magnetic  field  lines. 


Figure  5.  a)  Spiral  and  bounce  motion  and  b)  gradient-drift  motion  proposed  by 
Singer  [1957]  as  the  causes  of  the  ring  current. 
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They  assumed  a  trapping  environment  at  3-5  Re.  They  also  formulated  the  still-used 
relation  AB/B0  =  -2E/3Em  for  the  magnetic  field  intensity  at  the  Earth’s  center  (AB)  due  to 
a  ring  current  with  particles  of  total  energy  E  (B0  is  the  intensity  of  the  Earth’s  main  field 
and  Em  is  the  total  energy  of  the  Earth’s  field).  This  relation  was  later  shown  to  be  valid 
under  general  conditions  by  Sckopke  [1966]  and  is  now  called  the  Dessler-Parker- 
Sckopke  (DPS)  relation  (recently  re-verified  by  Greenspan  and  Hamilton  [2000]  and 
Ebihara  and  Ejiri  [2000]  as  corrected  by  Vasyliunas  [2001]  and  Ebihara  and  Ejiri 
[2001]). 

The  discovery  of  the  radiation  belts  and  the  realization  there  was  a  permanent 
population  of  trapped  particles  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  permanent  ring  current  and 
located  it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  Re.  Space-based  measurements  were  used  to  construct 
ring  current  models  [e.g..  Smith  et  al.,  1960]  and  ring  current  theories  were  quickly 
refined  [e.g.,  Akasofu,  1960;  Akasofu  and  Chapman,  1961;  Akasofu  et  al.  1961  \Apelet 
al.,  1962;  and  Hoffman  and  Bracken,  1965],  extending  the  theories  of  Parker  [1957b], 
Singer  [1957],  Dessler  and  Parker  [1959],  and  incorporating  the  pioneering  plasma 
physics  work  of  Alfven  [1950].  Based  on  these  studies,  it  became  apparent  pressure 
gradients  in  the  trapped  particle  environment  (not  the  particle  drift)  were  the  most 
important  terms  determining  the  current  intensity  (this  fact  had  been  shown  years  earlier 
to  be  true  in  general  for  a  magnetically  immobilized  plasma  by  Tonks  [1955]).  In  the  ring 
current  environment,  It  was  found  the  pressure  gradient  distribution  actually  induced  an 
eastward  current  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  region  and  a  much  more  dominant  westward 
current  further  out  (Figure  6),  a  distribution  verified  by  magneto  spheric  magnetic  field 
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Figure  6.  Ring  current  distribution  calculated  by  Akasofu  and  Chapman  [1961].  Solid 
contours  indicate  a  westward  current  and  dashed  contours  indicate  an  eastward 
current. 

measurements.  Most  placed  the  current  center  at  about  6  Re  and  assigned  protons  as  the 
primary  current  carrier. 

After  the  ring  current’s  existence  was  verified  and  the  basic  physics  had  been 
developed,  the  ring  current  was  widely  accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  symmetric  part  of  the 
storm  main  phase  depression  at  low  latitudes.  The  focus  of  many  researchers  shifted  to 
investigating  the  injection,  energization,  and  decay  processes,  the  particle  sources  and 
composition,  and  the  particle  energy  spectra  [e.g.,  Lyons  and  Williams,  1980;  Williams, 
1983;  Williams,  1985;  Williams,  1987],  A  detailed  description  of  these  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  a  recent  review  of  the  advancements  in  these  areas  is  provided  by 
Daglis  et  al.  [1999].  Trying  to  study  and  model  the  ring  current’s  behavior  during  storms 
became  another  area  of  research  interest  [e.g.,  Lui  et  al.,  1987;  Hamilton  et  al.,  1988; 
Wrenn,  1989;  Takahashi  et  al.,  1990;  Feldstein  et  al.,  1990 ;  Feldstein,  1992;  Ebihara  and 
Ejiri,  2000;  Foket  al.,  2001]. 

It  has  always  been  well  known  the  ring  current  alone  does  not  produce  the  low- 
latitude  main  phase  depression.  Typically  the  magnetic  signature  is  divided  between  a 
symmetric  component  (attributed  to  the  symmetric  ring  current  and  represented  by  Dst ) 
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and  an  asymmetric  component  (usually  attributed  to  a  partial  ring  current).  It  was  even 
recognized  that  other  currents  contribute  to  the  symmetric  component  (i.e.  the 
magnetopause  current,  induced  Earth  currents,  the  tail  current,  and  even  the  partial  ring 
current)  but  the  ring  current  was  by  far  the  dominant  contributor  [e.g.,  Lui  et  al,  1987]. 
Recently,  however,  some  researchers  have  begun  to  dispute  this  view.  Campbell  [1996] 
created  a  stir  by  proposing  the  Dst  storm  signature  was  not  due  to  a  ring  current  but 
instead  was  produced  by  a  conglomeration  of  varying  currents  with  varying  time 
constants,  as  exhibited  by  the  lognormal  distribution-like  nature  of  the  typical  Dst  profile. 
Belova  and  Maltsev  [1994],  Alexeev  et  al.  [1996],  Dremukhina  et  al.  [1999],  and 
Kalegaev  and  Dmitriev  [2000]  all  stated  the  contribution  of  the  tail  current  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  ring  current.  Roeder  et  al.  [1996a,b]  found  for  one  particular  storm  the  observed 
ring  current  particle  fluxes  could  only  account  for  40-70%  and  30-50%  of  Dst 
respectively,  indicating  other  current  systems  could  be  important.  Turner  et  al.  [2001] 
also  reported  results  of  storm  studies  showing  ring  current  ions  produce  about  50%  of 
the  Dst  depression.  These  results  are  contradicted  by  others  [Yokoyama  and Kamide, 
1997;  McPherron,  1997;  Rostoker  et  al.,  1997b;  Jorgensen  et  al.,  1997;  Noel,  1997; 
Jordanova  et  al.,  1998;  Ebihara  and  Ejiri,  2000;  Greenspan  and  Hamilton,  2000;  Reeves 
and  Henderson,  2001]  who  still  believe  Dst  is  predominately  reflective  of  the  growth  and 
decay  of  the  ring  current.  However  even  within  this  area,  most  agree  there  is  a  significant 
asymmetric  ring  current  contribution  during  the  storm  main  phase,  indicating  the  partial 
ring  current,  not  just  the  symmetric  ring  current,  is  important.  Grafe  [1999]  has  gone 
further  and  suggested  there  is  no  evidence  a  symmetric  ring  current  even  exists,  only  an 
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asymmetric  one.  In  a  review  of  our  current  understanding  of  magnetic  storms  by  the 
most  prominent  researchers  in  the  field,  Kamide  et  al.  [1998]  recognized  “the  present  Dst 
value  includes  significantly  an  artificially  symmetric  value  resulting  from  asymmetric 
perturbations.”  Whether  Dst  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  ring 
current  is  still  a  controversial  issue. 

Magnetopause  Current 

In  response  to  the  predominate  theory  of  the  time  (as  seen,  for  example,  in 
Chapman  [1918])  magnetic  storms  were  due  to  clouds  from  the  sun  composed  of 
particles  of  one  charge,  Lindemann  [1919]  was  the  first  to  propose  magnetic  storms  were 
produced  by  a  neutral  plasma  interacting  with  the  Earth.  Chapman  and  Ferraro  [1931, 
1932, 1940]  were  the  first  to  rigorously  model  a  neutral  plasma  interacting  with  the 
Earth’s  magnetic  field,  assuming  space  was  a  void  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
streaming  plasma  from  the  sun.  Using  a  simple  model  of  a  conducting  planar  sheet 
approaching  the  Earth,  they  were  able  to  infer  current  patterns  (Figure  7),  a  roughly 
parabolic  shape  of  the  boundary,  and  the  existence  of  cusp  regions  (referred  to  as  horns). 
They  used  this  model’s  currents  to  explain  the  initial  phase  of  geomagnetic  storms,  where 
ground  magnetic  measurements  show  a  sudden  increase  of  up  to  100  nT  in  H.  Since  that 
time,  magnetopause  currents  have  been  recognized  as  the  source  of  the  storm  initial 
phase. 

As  the  solar  wind  became  recognized  as  a  permanent  feature,  many  researchers 
began  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  solar  wind-magnetosphere  interaction  [  e.g., 
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Figure  7.  Chapman  and  Ferraro’s  depiction  of  currents  flowing  on  the  front  of  a  plasma 
cloud  interacting  with  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field.  The  view  is  from  the  Earth  towards  the 
sun  [Chapman  and  Ferraro,  1932]. 

Ferraro,  1960a  and  1960b;  Beard,  1960;  Dungey,  1961;  Spreiter  and  Briggs,  1962; 
Beard,  1962;  Midgley  and  Davis,  1963;  Midgley,  1964;  Mead,  1964;  Mead  and  Beard, 
1964],  Most  of  these  authors  were  interested  in  finding  the  shape  of  the  magnetopause  by 
pressure  balance  methods,  and  as  a  by-product,  the  magnetopause  current  system  was 
found  that  would  cause  the  Earth’s  field  outside  the  magnetosphere  to  be  zero.  Midgley 
and  Davis  [1963]  used  a  moment  technique  to  find  the  magnetopause  boundary  and 
integrate  over  the  current  on  this  surface  to  derive  an  expression  for  the  magnetic  field 
near  Earth  due  to  this  current  (for  a  solar  wind  of  velocity  500  km/sec  and  density  2.5 
ions/cc,  equatorial  values  were  30.8  nT  at  noon  and  26.1  nT  at  midnight).  Mead  [1964] 
used  the  magnetopause  current  calculated  by  Mead  and  Beard  [1964]  to  express  the 
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geomagnetic  potential  inside  the  magnetosphere  in  terms  of  a  spherical  harmonic  series. 
By  taking  the  negative  gradient  of  this  potential,  Mead  was  able  to  derive  expressions  for 
the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  current  anywhere  within  the  magnetosphere,  particularly  at 
the  Earth’s  surface,  as  a  function  of  magnetopause  boundary  distance  (Figure  8).  Mead 
stated  values  of  around  25  nT  for  a  boundary  at  10  Re  and  1 15  nT  for  a  boundary  at  6  Re. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mead  gives  the  equation  B  =  0.0305 yfnv  (n  is  solar  wind 
density  and  v  is  solar  wind  velocity)  as  an  approximate  expression  for  the  field  at  the 
Earth’s  surface  due  to  magnetopause  currents.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mead,  Midgley 
[1964]  reanalyzed  the  work  of  Midgley  and  Davis  [1963]  to  obtain  a  scalar  potential  in 
terms  of  a  spherical  harmonic  series,  and  found  their  magnetic  fields  agreed  with  Mead  to 
within  0.1  to  0.4%  through  most  of  the  inner  magnetosphere.  Davis  and  Sugiura  [1966] 
estimated  the  magnetopause  current  surface  field  with  (O.25/r£3)cos0  gauss  (r*  is  the 
magnetopause  distance  in  Re  and  0  is  latitude;  r*  of  10  gives  20  nT  at  the  equator). 

Both  Midgley  and  Davis  [1963]  and  Mead  [1964]  assumed  no  dipole  tilt  relative 
to  the  solar  wind  direction.  Olson  [1969]  extended  the  calculations  of  Mead  and  Beard 


Figure  8.  Magnetic  field  at  the  Earth’s  equator  due  to  the  magnetopause  current 
[Mead,  1964]. 
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[1964]  to  include  dipole  tilt.  Olson  [1970]  used  the  Olson  [1969]  model  of  the 
magnetosphere  to  show  magnetopause  currents  could  be  responsible  for  the  quiet-time 
variations  in  the  Earth’s  magnetic  field  measurements  (daily,  semiannual,  and  annual). 

He  was  able  to  show  the  magnetopause  current  reproduces  the  variability  properly,  but 
only  about  20%  of  the  amplitude.  Choe  et  al.  [1973]  used  a  self-consistent  iteration 
method  (similar  to  Mead  and  Beard  [1964])  to  calculate  the  magnetopause  surface  for 
various  dipole  tilt  angles.  Choe  and  Beard  [1974]  (later  corrected  by  Halderson  et  al. 
[1975])  used  the  Choe  et  al.  model  to  integrate  over  the  magnetopause  current  and  derive 
a  scalar  potential  (expanded  in  spherical  harmonics)  to  represent  the  magnetic  field. 

They  presented  results  similar  to  those  of  Mead  [1964]  in  Figure  5. 

Several  authors  [Siscoe  et  al.,  1968;  Ogilvie  et  al.,  1968;  Verzariu  et  al.,  1972;  Su 

and  Konradi,  1 975)  studied  the  relationship  B  =  K-Jnv  proposed  by  Mead  [  1 964]  for  the 
field  at  the  Earth  due  to  the  magnetopause  current  and  found  varying  values  of  the 
constant  K.  Verzariu  et  al.  [1972]  compared  yfnv  (from  solar  wind  data)  to  Dst  during 
quiet  times  and  found  a  linear  correlation,  confirming  the  interpretation  positive  Dst 
fluctuations  are  caused  by  magnetopause  boundary  currents  associated  with  the  solar 
wind.  Su  and  Konradi  [1975]  analyzed  the  relation  in  a  slightly  different  form, 

Dst  =  K  xlO4/?;3  +  ABr  (Rs  is  the  magnetopause  subsolar  distance  and  is  proportional  to 
(nv  )'  ,  AB,  is  the  magnetic  field  depression  due  to  the  ring  and  tail  currents). 

Comparing  Dst  to  solar  wind  values,  they  determined  AB,  to  be  -19  nT  for  quiet  times 
and  -44  nT  for  slightly  disturbed  times,  while  K  did  not  change  (their  value  was  1.4  times 
Mead’s  value).  Burton  et  al.  [1975]  rearranged  this  relation  in  another  form, 
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Dst0  -  Dst  -  b(Pd  )l/2  +  c  (where  Dsto  is  the  Dst  corrected  to  remove  the  effects  of 

magnetopause  currents,  Pd  is  the  solar  wind  pressure,  and  c  is  the  quiet-day  ring  current 
contribution),  which  has  become  known  as  the  Burton  equation.  Since  that  time, 
numerous  authors  have  used  this  equation  to  correct  Dst  for  solar  wind  effects,  with 
varying  values  of  b  and  c  [e.g.,  Gonzalez  et  al.,  1989;  Feldstein,  1992;  Valdivia  et  al., 
1999;  Ebihara  and  Ejiri,  2000]. 

While  interest  continued  since  the  1970’s  in  creating  more  refined  models  of  the 
magnetosphere,  most  have  focused  on  modeling  the  magnetic  field  throughout  the 
magnetosphere  (and  not  at  the  surface)  with  ever-increasing  complexity  and  contributions 
from  all  current  sources.  Little  has  been  done  in  refining  calculations  of  the  magnetic 
field  at  the  Earth’s  surface  due  to  magnetopause  currents  as  most  storm  researchers 
seemed  content  to  use  the  Burton  equation.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  some 
renewed  interest  in  computing  the  relative  contribution  of  magnetopause  currents  to 
magnetic  measurements  at  the  surface.  Arykov  and  Maltsev  [1994],  in  their  analysis  of 
three  magnetic  storms,  indicated  the  magnetopause  currents  could  in  some  cases  offset 
the  ring  current  contribution  to  Dst.  Belova  and  Maltsev  [1994],  Dremukhina  et  al. 
[1999],  and  Kalegaev  and  Dmitriev  [2000]  all  reached  the  same  conclusion.  In  a  brief 
review  of  various  current  contributions  to  Dst,  Greenspan  and  Hamilton  [2000]  state 
during  quiet  times,  the  magnetopause  current  contribution  is  ~10  to  ~40  nT  while  during 
storms,  the  Burton  equation  is  typically  used  to  estimate  its  magnitude. 
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Tail  Current 

The  possibility  of  the  tail  current  contributing  to  ground  magnetic  perturbations 
has  been  recognized  for  some  time.  Shortly  after  the  permanence  of  the  solar  wind 
became  known,  Piddington  [1960,  1962]  indicated  the  reduction  in  magnetic  pressure  in 
the  tail,  related  to  the  formation  of  the  tail  and  tail  currents,  could  be  responsible  for  the 
storm  main  phase.  Piddington  [1963]  concluded  the  Dst  main  phase  is  caused  by  the 
combined  effects  of  the  ring  current  and  tail  processes  in  varying  proportions.  His 
argument  was  based  on  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Dst  versus  DS,  showing  a  ring  current 
could  not  account  for  a  small  Dst  change  and  a  DS  change  nine  times  larger  at  the  same 
time.  He  proposed  tail  formation  as  the  main  source  for  DS  variations.  He  used  the  two- 
step  decay  of  the  Dst  as  evidence  that  both  the  ring  current  and  tail  contribute  in  different 
ways.  Axford  et  al.  [1965],  in  their  discussion  of  the  magnetotail,  indicated  since  the 
field  from  the  tail  current  should  be  about  the  same  at  the  Earth’s  equator  as  it  is  in  the 
tail,  the  tail  current  might  contribute  substantially  to  the  main  phase.  Behannon  and  Ness 
[1966]  compared  magnetic  field  measurements  in  the  tail  to  the  H  component  of  low- 
latitude  ground  magnetic  measurements  and  found  both  correlation  and  anti-correlation 
during  several  storms,  with  the  amplitude  of  the  tail  field  at  25-35  nT  while  Dst  was  in 
the  100  nT  range.  Davis  and  Sugiura  [1966]  estimated  the  tail  current  effect  at  ~15  nT  at 
the  Earth.  Campbell  [1973]  studied  midnight  magnetic  field  measurements  at  low- 
latitudes  and  believed  the  general  behavior  of  the  data  showed  characteristics  more 
closely  related  to  a  tail  current  than  a  ring  current. 
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Siscoe  [1966]  used  a  force  balance  perspective  to  look  at  the  magnetopause 
current,  ring  current,  and  tail  current  effects  on  the  Earth’s  geomagnetic  environment. 
Using  a  semi-infinite  cylinder  model  of  the  tail,  he  concluded  the  non-storm  time  tail 
current  contributes  ~3  nT  to  the  ground  magnetic  field.  He  did  not  try  to  estimate  the 
storm  time  contribution  citing  the  large  uncertainties  involved  and  concluded  that  the  H 
depression  was  “probably  due  mainly  to  the  ring  current.” 

In  analyzing  the  magnetic  field  depression  due  to  quiet-time  magnetopause 
currents,  both  Verzariu  et  al.  [1972]  and  Su  and  Konradi  [1975]  stated  one  must  keep  in 
mind  that  Dst  measures  magnetic  effects  from  the  ring  current,  magnetopause  current, 
and  the  tail  current.  Olson  [1974]  made  similar  observations  in  his  attempt  to  model  the 
ring  current  and  tail  current  as  a  continuous,  distributed  current  system.  Grafe  [1974] 
studied  the  asymmetry  of  the  equatorial  magnetic  field  and  considered  it  as  a  possible 
consequence  of  the  tail  current. 

The  issue  of  the  tail  current  contribution  then  seemed  to  go  dormant  for  some 
time.  Not  until  Arykov  and  Maltsev  [1994]  was  the  tail  current  again  looked  at  from  this 
perspective.  Arykov  and  Maltsev  used  a  two-region  model  of  the  magnetosphere  to  study 
three  different  geomagnetic  storms.  The  regions  consisted  of  an  inner  (closed-drift 
trajectory)  region  and  an  outer  (open-drift  trajectory)  region.  They  used  solar  wind 
pressure  to  calculate  the  magnetopause  current  contribution,  the  magnetotail  magnetic 
flux  to  calculate  the  tail  current  contribution,  and  the  DPS  relation  to  calculate  the  ring 
current  contribution  to  Dst.  They  determined  the  ring  current,  tail  current,  and 
magnetopause  current  all  contribute  roughly  the  same  order  of  magnitude  to  Dst.  They 
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also  showed  the  expected  change  in  the  tail  current  with  solar  wind  changes  agreed  with 
the  observed  rate  of  Dst  change  during  the  main  phase,  indicating  the  tail  current  is  a  key 
contributor  to  Dst.  Belova  and  Maltsev  [1994]  used  the  same  model  to  study  the  tail 
current  contribution  during  the  February  1986  storm,  arriving  at  the  value  of  -220  nT  (the 
corresponding  Dst  being  -257  nT).  With  the  solar  wind  pressure  contributing  251  nT  and 
the  ring  current  -262  nT,  they  concluded  the  tail  current,  solar  wind  compression  term, 
and  the  ring  current  contributions  were  all  roughly  equal.  This  model  was  used  again  by 
Maltsev  et  al.  [1996]  and  similar  calculations  (using  magnetotail  magnetic  flux)  were 
used  to  show  the  tail  current  can  explain  the  Dst  dependence  on  southward  IMF 
(Interplanetary  Magnetic  Field)  since  the  magnetotail  magnetic  flux  depends  on  dayside 
reconnection.  Atykov  and  Maltsev  [1996]  used  the  two-region  model  and  formulas  of 
Arykov  and  Maltsev  [1994]  to  build  formulas  for  dH/dt  and  the  injection  functions  of  the 
ring  current  and  tail  current.  They  made  the  case  that  magnetic  flux  transport  from 
dayside  reconnection  to  the  tail  (associated  with  the  tail  current)  can  explain  the  H 
depression  growth. 

Alexeev  et  al.  [1996]  used  a  paraboloid  magnetospheric  model  [Alexeev,  1978]  to 
calculate  the  relative  contributions  of  magnetopause  currents,  the  ring  current,  and  the  tail 
current  to  Dst.  This  dynamic  model  determines  the  total  magnetic  field  due  to 
magnetopause  currents,  the  tail  current  system  including  closure  (Figure  9),  and  the  ring 
current.  The  tail  current  intensity  depends  on  the  magnetopause  subsolar  distance, 
distance  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  current  sheet,  the  tail  lobe  magnetic  flux,  and  AL.  Their 
analysis  showed  1)  the  tail  current  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  rapid  (~1  hour) 


Figure  9.  The  current  loops  of  the  tail  current  system  modeled  by  Alexeev  et  al. 
[1996], 


variations  in  Dst  that  the  ring  current  cannot  produce;  and  2)  the  contribution  of  the  tail 
current  can  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  ring  current.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
near  the  Earth,  their  tail  current  model  (Figure  9)  closely  resembles  a  ring  current. 
Maltsev  et  al.,Arykov  and  Maltsev,  and  Alexeev  et  al.  all  cited  the  fact  that  the  auroral 
oval  expands  equatorward  with  decreasing  Dst  as  further  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
tail  current  (since  the  crosstail  current,  not  the  ring  current,  controls  the  auroral  oval 
location).  Dremukhina  et  al.  [1999]  again  used  the  paraboloid  model  to  study  four 
geomagnetic  storms  and  showed  during  the  main  phase,  the  magnetopause  current,  tail 
current,  and  ring  current  contributions  are  all  of  equal  magnitude,  while  during  the 
recovery  phase  the  ring  current  dominates.  Kalegaev  and  Dmitriev  [2000]  also  used  the 
paraboloid  model  to  show  during  a  November  1986  storm  the  magnetopause  current,  tail 
current,  and  ring  current  contributions  are  all  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

Some  recent  authors  [e.g.,  Maltsev  et  al.,  1996;  Arykov  and  Maltsev,  1996]  have 
also  argued  that  the  tail  current  (and  magnetopause  closure)  contribution  to  Dst  is 
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approximately  equal  to  the  Bx  component  in  the  tail  lobes  (similar  to  the  claim  made  by 
Axford  et  al.  [1965]).  During  quiet  times  Bx  «  20  nT  but  in  disturbed  periods  can  be  100 
-  300  nT  [Arykov  and  Maltsev,  1996],  This  subject  has  yet  to  be  explored  in  detail. 

Iyemori  and  Rao  [1996]  calculated  the  equatorial  surface  effect  of  the  tail  current 
using  the  Tsyganenko  1987  geomagnetic  field  model  [ Tsyganenko ,  1987]  for  various  Kp 
values.  Their  results  are  shown  in  Figure  10.  McPherron  [1997]  claimed  the  effect  of 
the  tail  current  on  Dst  can  justifiably  be  ignored.  He  gave  results  of  calculations  with  a 
simple  current  sheet  model  that  the  tail  effect  is  —10  nT  at  quiet  times  and  —30  nT  at 
very  disturbed  times.  He  also  estimated  even  with  a  more  complex  model  that  includes 
Region  1  current,  the  effect  would  be  a  fraction  of  -100  nT.  In  their  study  of  the 
substorm  current  wedge  effect  on  Dst,  Friedrich  et  al.  [1999]  concluded  the  wedge 
closure  current  in  the  magnetospheric  equatorial  plane  is  the  primary  source  of  an  H 
perturbation  from  the  wedge.  This  would  imply  that  the  tail  current  system  as  a  whole 
could  have  a  significant  effect  on  Dst,  but  this  concept  was  not  explored  further. 

Turner  et  al.  [2000]  specifically  analyzed  the  effect  of  the  tail  current  on  Dst 
using  the  Tsyganenko  89  and  96  magnetic  field  models.  The  models’  surface  field  values 
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Figure  10.  Equatorial  magnetic  field  effect  of  the  tail  current  calculated  by  Iyemori 
and  Rao  [1996]  based  on  the  Tsyganenko  1987  magnetic  field  model. 
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were  used  to  replicate  Dst  with  and  without  the  tail  current.  The  tail  current  was 
calculated  by  defining  a  box  in  the  tail  containing  the  tail  current  and  taking  the  curl  of 
the  magnetic  field  to  get  the  current  flowing  through  the  box.  The  effect  of  this  current 
was  subtracted  before  Dst  calculation  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  tail  current.  They 
arrived  at  an  average  value  of  about  25%  for  the  tail  current  component  of  Dst.  Ohtani  et 
al.  [2001]  arrived  at  a  similar  value  (20-25%)  as  a  minimum  contribution  of  the  tail 
current  to  Dst  (in  their  case  SYMH)  at  Dst  minimum.  Also,  they  attributed  the  initial  Dst 
recovery  to  a  reduction  in  tail  current  (due  to  substorm  current  disruption)  and  not  decay 
of  the  ring  current  (Figure  1 1). 


Partial  Ring  Current 

Moos  [1910]  was  one  of  the  first  to  do  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  low-latitude 
storm-time  magnetic  field.  Comparing  the  character  of  storm  perturbations  at  different 
local  times,  he  found  a  pattern  of  maximum  perturbation  at  dusk  and  minimum 


Dst  (Sym-H) 


Figure  1 1 .  Contribution  of  the  ring  and  tail  currents  to  Dst  as  theorized  by  Ohtani  et 
al.  [2001]. 
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perturbation  at  dawn.  In  a  series  of  magnetic  storm  studies,  Chapman  [1918,  1919a, 
1927]  found  there  was  a  global  component  depending  only  on  storm-time,  and  a  local 
component  that  varied  with  local  time.  This  local-time  component,  at  low-  and  mid¬ 
latitudes,  tended  to  have  a  maximum  at  around  1 800  LT  and  a  minimum  around  0600  LT. 
Believing  that  currents  could  only  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  he  proposed  an  atmospheric 
current  system  that  could  produce  these  components,  with  the  electrojets  closing  through 
the  mid-  and  low-latitude  ionosphere  (Figure  12).  Patterns  similar  to  this  would  be  the 
accepted  cause  of  the  local-time  variation  for  the  next  forty  years.  Chapman  [1935] 
devised  the  term  So  (disturbance  daily  variation)  to  designate  the  local-time  part,  created 
more  detailed  current  diagrams,  and  made  calculations  of  atmospheric  current  intensities. 
Vestine  [1938]  studied  mostly  auroral  asymmetries,  also  attributed  them  to  atmospheric 
currents,  and  reaffirmed  the  correctness  of  Chapman’s  proposed  current  system.  Vestine 
and  Chapman  [1938]  and  Fukushima  and  Oguti  [1953]  also  confirmed  the  theory  only 
atmospheric  currents  were  necessary  to  reproduce  So-  In  a  detailed  analysis  of 
geomagnetic  storm  morphology,  Chapman  [1952]defined  Dst  as  the  storm-time 


Figure  12.  The  atmospheric  current  system  of  Chapman  [1927]  to  explain  magnetic 
storm  surface  field  measurements. 
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component  and  DS  as  the  disturbance  local  time  inequality.  While  both  DS  and  So  were 
defined  in  terms  of  subtracting  the  storm  time  part  from  the  overall  field,  they  differed  in 
that  So  was  defined  over  a  24-hour  period  while  DS  could  be  defined  for  each  instant  in 
time  (So  basically  being  the  24-hour  average  of  DS).  One  of  the  characteristics  Chapman 
found  was  DS  developed  and  decayed  faster  than  Dst.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Chapman’s 
original  Dst  and  DS  were  defined  as  averages  over  several  storms  to  remove  individual 
storm  characteristics  and  find  average  storm  behavior  -  Dst  and  DS  for  an  individual 
storm  had  no  meaning.  Sugiura  and  Chapman  [1960]  continued  the  series  of  storm 
morphology  studies.  They  provided  a  more  in-depth  report  on  the  systematic  phase  shift 
of  the  DS  axis,  as  well  as  early  development  and  decay  of  DS  compared  to  Dst  (Figure 
13). 

Alfven  [1939, 1940,  1950, 1955]  developed  a  completely  different  idea  to  explain 
the  So  asymmetry.  Alfven’ s  theory  of  magnetic  storm  currents  included  a  detailed 
explanation  of  how  protons  and  electrons  from  the  sun  would  drift  in  the  Earth’s 


Figure  13.  Comparison  of  DS  and  Dst  evolution  during  magnetic  storms  reported  by 
Sugiura  and  Chapman  [I960]. 
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magnetic  field.  These  drift  patterns,  with  electrons  going  one  way  and  protons  the  other, 
would  create  the  ring  current  but  would  also  lead  to  a  build-up  of  space  charge  that  would 
discharge  along  magnetic  field  lines  into  the  auroral  zone  -  in  essence  the  first 
asymmetric  ring  current  model  (Figure  14).  He  claimed  this  asymmetric  ring  current 
could  produce  the  SD  asymmetry.  Martyn  [1951]  expanded  upon  the  ring  current  work  of 
Chapman  and  Ferraro  [1933]  by  adding  a  field-aligned  current  segment  to  connect  the 
ring  current  to  the  auroral  ionospheric  current  to  help  explain  SD.  This  concept  was  also 
similar  to  later  partial  ring  current  models.  However,  Kirkpatrick  [1952]  analyzed 
Alfven’s  current  system  and  found  it  insufficient  to  explain  So-  Fejer  [1961,  1964] 
introduced  a  ring  current  asymmetry,  but  only  as  a  mechanism  to  generate  the  needed 
ionospheric  current  system  necessary  to  explain  DS  and  the  electrojets. 

Akasofu  and  Chapman  [1964]  studied  several  large  storms  and  saw  main  phase 
asymmetry  even  with  no  significant  electrojet  activity.  This  led  them  to  realize  DS  was 
not  entirely  ionospheric  and  theorize  the  ring  current  had  a  nightside  gap,  with  current 
diverted  into  the  low-  and  mid-latitude  ionosphere,  which  created  the  asymmetry.  Parker 


Figure  14.  Magnetic  storm  current  system  proposed  by  Alfven  [1940]. 
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[1966]  developed  a  theoretical  formulation  for  the  effect  of  an  asymmetric  trapped 
particle  population  and  showed  since  the  asymmetry  dissipates  much  faster  than  the 
symmetric  part,  the  asymmetry  could  only  exist  during  the  active  part  of  a  storm. 

Cummings  [1966]  was  the  first  to  propose  a  partial  ring  current  (with  partial  ring 
current  +  symmetric  ring  current  =  asymmetric  ring  current).  Cummings  suggested  a 
partial  current  system  (Figure  15)  centered  at  1800  LT  but  slowly  drifting  westward, 
composed  mainly  of  protons,  and  located  at  ~4  Re.  Cummings  also  indicated  this  system 
would  decay  more  rapidly  than  the  symmetric  ring  current.  Akasofu  and  Chapman 
[1967a,b]  reaffirmed  DS  was  extra-ionospheric  and  supported  an  asymmetric  ring  current 
as  the  cause,  with  Akasofu  and  Chapman  [1967b]  noting  the  westward  shift  of  the 
asymmetry  center  was  most  likely  due  to  the  westward  drift  motion  of  an  asymmetric 
proton  injection.  Sugiura  [1968]  studied  the  westward  drift  of  the  asymmetry  in  more 
detail  and  attributed  it  to  westward-drifting  protons  of  energy  10-15  KeV.  Kavanaugh  et 
al.  [1968]  used  an  electric  field  model  to  simulate  proton  and  electron  drifts  in  the 
magnetosphere  and  showed  that  Alfven’s  original  work  was  basically  correct  -  the 
different  drift  paths  could  produce  the  asymmetric  ring  current.  Schieldet  al.  [1969]  also 
showed  Alfven’s  basic  physics  of  charge  separation  and  field-aligned  current  generation 
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Figure  15.  Partial  ring  current  system  proposed  by  Cummings  [1966]  to  explain  the 
low-latitude  asymmetry  in  the  H  disturbance  field. 
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were  correct  but  needed  to  be  reformulated  in  terms  of  magnetospheric  convection. 
Langel  and  Sweeney  [1971]  and  Kawasaki  and  Akasofu  [1971]  showed  the  low-latitude 
DS  must  be  due  to  distant  (not  ionospheric)  current  and  concluded  it  was  most  likely  due 
to  the  asymmetric  ring  current  and,  according  to  Kawasaki  and  Akasofu,  also  the  tail 
current. 

During  this  time  of  increased  partial  ring  current  speculation,  observational 
evidence  of  the  partial  ring  current’s  existence  began  to  mount.  Cahill  [1966]  studied  the 
storm  of  April  1 7, 1965  using  ground  and  satellite  magnetic  data  and  found  the  main 
phase  was  due  to  an  asymmetric  introduction  of  charged  particles  into  the  18-00  LT 
sector  centered  at  3  Re.  After  rapid  loss  of  the  asymmetric  population,  the  slow  recovery 
phase  began,  characterized  by  a  symmetric  population  centered  at  3.5  Re.  Cahill  [1970] 
provided  further  satellite  evidence  of  asymmetric  particle  injections  during  storms. 

Frank  [1970]  reported  the  first  direct  satellite  observation  of  asymmetric  proton 
enhancements  in  the  evening  sector  during  early  storm  development  and  seemed  to  show 
correlations  of  these  enhancements  with  asymmetric  ground  magnetic  measurements. 
Further  satellite  confirmation  was  presented  by  Bogott  and  Mozer  [1973]. 

As  the  existence  of  the  partial  ring  current  became  more  certain,  researchers 
began  looking  for  a  connection  between  it  and  the  auroral  electrojets,  which  seemed 
natural  based  on  the  geometry.  Swift  [1967,  1968]  used  numerical  simulations  based  on 
the  guiding-center  Vlasov  equation  to  show  the  asymmetric  ring  current  could  drive  the 
auroral  electrojets.  Akasofu  and  Meng  [1968,  1969]  discarded  Chapman’s  old  DS  pattern 
and  concluded  the  eastern  electrojet  did  not  close  through  the  ionosphere  but  through  the 
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asymmetric  ring  current.  They  went  on  to  propose  these  two  current  systems  were  so 
closely  connected  that  asymmetric  ring  current  growth  was  the  cause  of  substorms. 
Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1971]  performed  a  Fourier  analysis  on  the  low-latitude  H 
component,  equating  the  zeroth  harmonic  as  Dst  and  comparing  the  first  harmonic 
(equated  to  the  asymmetric  component)  to  AE,  finding  a  very  close  correlation.  They 
also  found  the  center  of  greatest  negative  H  to  be  around  1 800  LT.  Crooker  [1972] 
performed  the  same  Fourier  analysis  but  with  higher  resolution  data  (2.5-min.  instead  of 
the  1-hour  data  of  Crooker  and  Siscoe)  and  found  similar  results.  Clauer  and  McPherron 
[1978,  1980],  however,  examined  the  relationship  between  the  partial  ring  current  (as 
measured  by  the  mid-latitude  magnetic  perturbation  at  dusk)  and  both  substorms  and  the 
interplanetary  dawn-dusk  electric  field  (correlated  to  Bz).  They  found  a  much  higher 
correlation  with  the  interplanetary  electric  field  and  also  found  several  partial  ring  current 
enhancements  that  occurred  prior  to  substorm  onset.  This  led  them  to  concluded  the  solar 
wind  was  the  most  important  driver  of  the  partial  ring  current. 

Kamide  and  Fukushima  [1971]  created  new  indices  for  the  asymmetric  ring 
current  -  the  DR  indices  (DRS  for  symmetric  ring  current  perturbation,  DRP  for  partial 
ring  current  perturbation,  T  for  local  time  center  of  the  partial  ring  current,  and  W  for  the 
longitudinal  width  of  the  partial  ring  current)  -  and  analyzed  several  storms  with  them. 
They  theorized  during  the  first  few  hours  of  a  storm,  westward  drifting  protons  produce 
DRP,  and  are  then  gradually  converted  to  DRS.  Based  on  their  model  of  the  partial  ring 
current  (similar  to  Figure  15)  they  were  the  first  to  quantify  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
partial  ring  current  system.  They  showed  the  equatorial  segment  and  the  field-aligned 
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currents  were  both  important  at  low-  and  mid-latitudes,  and  at  its  maximum,  DRP  could 
be  comparable  in  magnitude  to  DRS.  They  also  found  DRP  develops  and  decays  earlier 
than  DRS  and  T  starts  in  the  evening  sector  and  moves  slowly  westward.  Kamide  and 
Fukushima  further  proposed  the  partial  ring  current  was  connected  to  the  eastward 
electrojet.  This  view  of  partial  ring  current  closure  was  reasserted  by  Kamide  and 
Fukushima  [1972],  Fukushima  [1972],  and  Crooker  and  McPherron  [1972],  all  of  whom 
agreed  the  westward  electrojet  was  not  connected  to  the  partial  ring  current  but  part  of  a 
separate  circuit,  possibly  connected  to  the  tail  current  (Figure  16).  Grafe  [1974] 
presented  evidence  countering  any  substorm  connection  to  the  low-latitude  asymmetry 
and  also  cautioned  not  to  necessarily  attribute  the  asymmetry  to  only  an  asymmetric  ring 
current  and  it  could  be  due  to  the  tail  current. 

Fukushima  and  Kamide  [1973a]  conducted  a  detailed  study  of  partial  ring  current 
theory  and  currents.  They  discounted  ring  current  eccentricity  as  a  cause  of  low-latitude 
asymmetry  and  calculated  the  partial  ring  current’s  field-aligned  current  contributed 
twice  as  much  to  the  asymmetry  as  the  eastward  electrojet  or  the  westward  equatorial 


Figure  16.  Proposed  partial  ring  current  and  westward  electrojet  current  systems 
[Fukushima  1972], 
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segment  (106  amps  flowing  from  4  Re  produced  45  nT  in  their  model).  This  result  was 
further  confirmed  by  Fukushima  and  Kamide  [1973  b].  Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1974] 
developed  a  detailed  mathematical  model  of  the  partial  ring  current  to  determine 
contributions  from  all  possible  components.  Their  results  are  shown  in  Figure  17.  Like 
Fukushima  and  Kamide,  they  also  concluded  that  the  field-aligned  current  contributes 
most  to  the  mid-  and  low-latitude  disturbance,  with  little  effect  due  to  the  uncertainty  in 
ionospheric  closure.  These  results  were  in  direct  opposition  to  Siscoe  and  Crooker 
[1974]  who  reasoned  with  symmetry  arguments  the  field-aligned  current  contribution 
averaged  out  to  zero. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Region  1  &  2  current  systems,  researchers  began  to  tie 
them  to  the  partial  ring  current.  In  one  of  the  first  computer  simulations  of  the  inner 
magnetosphere  during  a  substorm,  Harel  et  al.  [1981a,  b]  argued  the  classic  dusk- 
centered  partial  ring  current  model  needed  to  be  updated  to  a  midnight-centered  model 
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Figure  17.  Relative  contributions  of  partial  ring  current  elements  to  the  surface  H 
disturbance  as  calculated  by  Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1974],  The  current  elements  are  the 
drift  current  (DR),  field-aligned  current  (FA),  ionospheric  electrojet  closure  (Cl), 
distributed  ionospheric  closure  (C2),  and  magnetization  current  (M).  (a)  shows  the 
contributions  along  the  central  meridian  for  a  partial  ring  current  of  width  90°.  (b) 
shows  the  equatorial  disturbance  for  different  partial  ring  current  widths. 
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(Figure  18)  that  closes  through  Region  2  currents  (Sugiura  [1975]  and  Kamide  et  al. 
[1976]  had  proposed  earlier  a  midnight-centered  equatorial  current  was  the  most  likely 
closure  for  the  Region  2  currents).  Their  rationale  was:  1)  this  picture  better  fit  the 
observed  Birkeland  current  pattern  (symmetric  about  the  noon-midnight  meridian);  2) 
their  simulation  showed  the  maximum/minimum  ring  current  strength  at  midnight/noon; 
and  3)  it  is  the  net  result  of  the  Region  1  &  2  currents  (downward  at  noon  and  upward  at 
midnight)  that  produces  the  low-latitude  asymmetry.  Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1981] 
examined  this  idea  in  more  detail.  Based  on  a  simple  model  of  the  Region  1  &  2 
currents,  they  too  concluded  it  was  the  net  Birkeland  current  that  produced  the  low- 
latitude  asymmetry.  In  their  model  (Figure  19),  the  divergence  of  the  Hall  current  due  to 
the  auroral  oval’s  conductivity  discontinuity  caused  an  eastward  rotation  of  the  Region  1 
current  system.  This  rotation  then  produced  a  net  downward  current  at  noon  and  a 
upward  current  at  midnight.  Their  model  gave  a  value  of  about  30  nT  for  the  equatorial 
disturbance  for  the  net  Birkeland  current,  with  the  value  dependent  upon  the  Hall 


Figure  18.  Updated  magnetospheric  current  system  proposed  by  Harel  et  al.  [1981b] 
including  a  midnight-centered  partial  ring  current. 
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Figure  19.  Diagram  of  how  a  rotation  of  the  Region  1  current  system  produces  a  net 
downward  current  at  noon  and  a  net  upward  current  at  midnight  [Crooker  and  Siscoe 
1981], 

conductivity  in  the  auroral  oval  and  the  cross  polar  cap  potential  (which  would  explain 
the  asymmetry  dependence  upon  southward  IMF  found  by  Clauer  and  McPherron 
[1980]). 

Some  observational  evidence  supported  this  new  midnight-centered  view  of  the 
partial  ring  current.  Grafe  et  al.  [1986]  produced  local  time  profiles  from  3-minute 
magnetometer  data  and  showed  better  agreement  with  ones  calculated  from  the  Cooker 
and  Siscoe  model  than  from  the  classical  particle  ring  current  picture.  /?oe/o/  [1987] 
offered  confirmation  of  a  noon-midnight  asymmetry  in  the  ring  current  from  energetic 
neutral  atom  (ENA)  imaging  of  the  inner  magnetosphere,  with  the  asymmetry  as  high  as 
20:1  during  storms.  RoeIof[  1989]  went  on  to  show  the  ion  pressure  distribution  from  this 
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observed  asymmetry  could  produce  the  expected  Region  2  current  pattern.  Looking  at 
AMPTE  CCE  magnetic  field  data,  Iijima  et  al.  [1990]  found  a  pronounced  noon-midnight 
asymmetry  in  the  westward  equatorial  current,  with  the  nightside  greater  than  the  dayside 
by  a  factor  of  two  to  three.  This  current  drove  field-aligned  currents  with  a  positive 
divergence  from  1600  to  2100  LT  and  a  negative  divergence  from  0200  to  0700  LT. 

These  patterns  matched  the  new  partial  ring  current  model  and  Iijima  et  al.  used  this  as 
proof  of  the  partial  ring  current-Region  2  current  connection.  Nakabe  et  al.  [1997]  used 
magnetometer  data  from  the  DE-1  satellite  and  also  found  a  noon-midnight  asymmetry  in 
the  inner  magnetosphere  corresponding  to  the  asymmetry  in  the  ring  current.  Although 
acknowledging  the  tail  and  magnetopause  currents  could  contribute,  they  concluded  the 
asymmetry  was  large  enough  to  deduce  the  ring  current  was  much  stronger  on  the 
nightside  than  the  dayside.  They  also  determined  the  dawn-dusk  asymmetry  measured  on 
the  ground  was  due  almost  completely  to  net  field-aligned  currents,  in  agreement  with 
Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1981].  Determining  average  ring  current  characteristics  from 
AMPTE  CCE  data,  De  Michelis  et  al.  [1997]  found  both  a  dawn-dusk  asymmetry  and  a 
stronger  midnight-noon  asymmetry,  but  gave  alternate  reasons  for  them.  They  attributed 
the  dawn-dusk  asymmetry  to  the  different  proton  trajectories  (low-energy  protons  drift  to 
the  dawnside  while  higher  energy  protons  drift  to  the  duskside)  and  the  midnight-noon 
asymmetry  to  the  magnetospheric  configuration  (more  compressed  on  the  noonside).  The 
average  total  ring  current  density  (Figure  20)  showed  the  peak  current  density  at  2300 
LT,  and  was  attributed  to  the  effects  of  storm/substorm  injections.  With  these 
measurements  they  were  able  to  explain  the  asymmetries  without  invoking  field-aligned 
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Figure  20.  Total  ring  current  density  distribution  calculated  by  De  Michelis  et  al. 

[1997]  for  different  AE  activity  ranges.  The  density  curves  show  both  a  dawn-dusk  and 
noon-midnight  asymmetry  with  peak  density  at  about  2300  LT. 

currents.  With  magnetic  field  data  from  the  Polar  spacecraft,  Tsyganenko  et  al.  [1999] 
reported  both  a  noon-midnight  and  dawn-dusk  asymmetry,  with  nightside 
magnetospheric  current  and  duskside  sources  contributing  most  to  Dst.  Using  AMPTE 
CCE  ion  measurements  Greenspan  and  Hamilton  [2000]  showed  how  the  majority  of  the 
ring  current  energy  resided  on  the  nightside  at  storm  maximum.  ENA  images  obtained 
by  Reeves  and  Henderson  [2001]  showed  maximum  ion  fluxes  centered  in  the  pre¬ 
midnight  region  (from  dusk  to  a  few  hours  past  midnight)  within  an  hour  after  storm 
particle  injection  and  expanding  both  eastward  and  westward  in  the  hours  afterward. 

As  magnetospheric  modeling  efforts  increased,  more  modeling  studies  of  the 
partial  ring  current  system  were  attempted  subsequent  to  the  work  of  Harel  et  al.  [1981a, 
b].  Chen  et  al.  [1982]  built  theoretical  magneto  grams  from  a  substorm  current  model 
(similar  to  Harel  et  al.  [1981a])  with  the  same  midnight-centered  partial  current  closure 
of  Region  2.  Chen  et  al.  showed  two-thirds  of  the  dawn-dusk  asymmetry  was  due  to  net 
Birkeland  currents,  with  one-third  from  the  auroral  electrojets.  Sun  et  al.  [1984] 
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presented  more  modeling  evidence  to  support  their  conclusion  the  mid-latitude  H 
component  was  composed  of  mostly  field-aligned  current  with  some  ionospheric 
contribution  and  very  little  partial  ring  current  component.  Iyemori  [1990]  studied 
mainly  the  D  component  of  the  mid-latitude  asymmetry  (in  order  to  remove  any  ring 
current  effects)  and  interpreted  the  results  in  terms  of  field-aligned  currents.  The 
resulting  proposed  current  system  was  a  combination  of  a  convection-driven  Region  1 
system  and  a  partial  ring  current-connected  Region  2  system  centered  in  the  evening 
sector.  Takahashi  et  al.  [1991],  using  the  technique  of  Takahashi  et  al.  [1990],  simulated 
ring  current  formation  by  modeling  particle  trajectories  from  nightside  injections.  They 
explained  the  partial  ring  current  as  injected  protons  drifting  on  open  drift  paths.  The 
divergence  of  this  current  then  drives  field-aligned  currents  into  and  out  of  the 
ionosphere,  which  in  turn  drive  ionospheric  currents  (their  model  did  not  include  Region 
1  currents).  The  horizontal  disturbance  asymmetry  recovers  quickly  because  when  the 
cross-tail  potential  decreases,  the  trapping  region  expands  and  particles  on  open  drift 
paths  are  then  trapped  and  the  population  quickly  becomes  symmetric.  With  this 
modeled  system,  they  then  estimated  the  mid-latitude  magnetic  variations  and  compared 
them  to  those  of  Iyemori  [1990],  They  found  general  agreement  in  the  time  development 
of  the  asymmetric  H  component  and  found  it  mostly  influenced  by  field-aligned  and 
ionospheric  currents,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  H  asymmetry  was  overestimated  and  was, 
in  fact,  much  larger  than  Dst  (it  was  suggested  some  part  of  Dst  must  be  due  to  an 
additional  ring  current  component  with  no  current  divergence).  Takahashi  et  al.  also 
found  the  D  component  agreed  with  Iyemori  and  it  was  due  to  field-aligned  and 
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ionospheric  currents.  Stern  [1993],  Tsyganenko  [1993],  and  Tsyganenko  and  Stern 
[1996]  all  computed  the  asymmetric  plasma  distribution  in  the  inner  magnetosphere  to 
model  the  magnetic  field  of  the  resulting  Region  2  and  partial  ring  currents.  The  current 
system  used  was  a  combination  of  a  symmetric  ring  current  and  a  quadrupole  two-loop 
system  (Figure  21). 

But  some  recent  modeling  efforts  do  not  necessarily  fit  the  newer  ring  current 
model.  Tsyganenko  [2000],  revisiting  the  work  of  Tsyganenko  [1993],  used  the  observed 
asymmetry  of  trapped  particle  pressure  and  anisotropy  [from  Lui  and  Hamilton,  1992]  to 
derive  the  asymmetric  ring  current  and  corresponding  field-aligned  currents  derived  from 
the  current  divergence.  Tsyganenko  reported  that  during  quiet  times  only  -20%  of  the 
Region  2  current  comes  from  the  partial  ring  current  and  the  rest  comes  from  the  plasma 
sheet.  In  a  simulation  of  the  ring  current  by  tracing  particle  trajectories  in  a  time- 
dependent  convection  field,  Ebihara  and  Ejiri  [2000]  showed  a  clear  dusk-centered  ring 
current  distribution  in  the  main  phase  of  the  April  10-11, 1997  storm.  The  dawn-dusk 
asymmetry  was  further  confirmed  by  NOAA-12  particle  counts.  A  clear  dusk-side 


Figure  21 .  Combination  of  (a)  a  symmetric  ring  current  and  (b)  a  two-loop  quadrupole 
system  to  produce  a  partial  ring  current  system  (c)  [ Tsyganenko ,  1993]. 
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asymmetry  was  also  shown  in  the  storm  simulations  of  Liemohn  et  al.  [2001]. 

On  the  issue  of  partial  ring  current  contribution  to  Dst,  Siscoe  and  Crooker  [1974] 
argued  the  field-aligned  current  contribution  averaged  out  to  zero  and  the  ionospheric 
closure  (through  the  eastward  electrojet)  could  produce  a  positive  offset  of -15-20%.  In 
their  modeling  of  magnetospheric  currents  during  magnetic  storms,  Alexeev  et  al.  [1996] 
determined  the  partial  ring  current’s  contribution  to  Dst  is  about  20%  of  the  main  phase 
asymmetry.  For  the  March  23-24,  1969  storm  for  example,  the  asymmetry  strength  was 
-  100  nT  at  the  maximum  of  the  main  phase,  so  the  maximum  partial  ring  current 
contribution  to  Dst  was  -  20  nT.  Maltsev  et  al.  [1996],  however,  stated  the  partial  ring 
current  did  not  contribute  at  all  to  Dst.  McPherron  [  1 997]  qualitatively  argued  the  partial 
ring  current  may  make  Dst  slightly  more  negative  than  if  just  the  symmetric  ring  current 
were  present,  but  would  sometimes  be  compensated  for  by  the  positive  effect  of  the 
substorm  current  wedge.  Kamide  et  al.  [1998]  recognized  partial  ring  current-associated 
field-aligned  currents  contribute  to  Dst  and,  in  fact,  a  decreasing  Dst  in  the  main  phase 
may  indicate  the  partial  ring  current,  and  not  the  symmetric  ring  current,  is  growing.  This 
was  echoed  by  Liemohn  et  al.  [1999],  Ebihara  and  Ejiri  [2000],  Greenspan  and  Hamilton 
[2000],  and  Reeves  and  Henderson  [2001]  who  all  showed  the  bulk  of  the  Dst  minimum 
is  due  not  to  the  symmetric  ring  current  but  to  injected  plasma  drifting  on  open  drift  paths 
(i.e.  the  equatorial  segment  of  the  partial  ring  current).  Dremukhina  et  al.  [1999], 
however,  argued  the  partial  ring  current  contribution  averages  out  and  is  close  to  zero. 
Grafe  [1999]  presented  the  opposite  perspective:  there  is  no  symmetric  ring  current,  only 
an  asymmetric  ring  current  that  is  completely  responsible  for  Dst  and  DS  (or  ASY).  The 
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work  of  Valdivia  et  al.  [1999]  seems  to  corroborate  this  by  reproducing  the  spatial 
structure  of  mid-latitude  magnetograms  by  generalizing  the  DPS  relation  to  use  a 
spatially  dependent  ring  current  energy  density.  Liemohn  et  al.  [2001]  simulated  the 
near-Earth  ion  distribution  for  three  storms  and  found  in  the  main  phase,  the  asymmetric 
ring  current  accounted  for  >80%  of  Dst.  Their  simulation  showed  in  the  main  phase,  the 
ring  current  particles  are  mostly  drifting  on  open  paths  (corresponding  to  increased 
convection);  particles  do  not  become  trapped  and  symmetrically  distributed  until 
convection  has  diminished  in  the  late  recovery  phase.  These  findings  were  based  on 
particle  energy  calculations,  deriving  Dst  from  the  DPS  relation.  Much  of  the  latest  work 
[Liemohn  et  al.,  1999;  Grafe,  1999;  Valdivia  et  al.,  1999;  Ebihara  and Ejiri,  2000; 
Greenspan  and  Hamilton,  2000;  Reeves  and  Henderson,  2001;  Liemohn  et  al.,  2001] 
seems  to  contradict  the  most  current  theories  by  looking  only  at  the  equatorial  segment 
(ignoring  the  field-aligned  current  contributions,  shown  earlier  to  be  dominant)  and 
presenting  a  dusk-centered  partial  ring  current  model. 

It  seems  the  real  picture  of  the  partial  ring  current  is  still  not  clear.  While  most 
researchers  apparently  agree  with  the  midnight-centered  model,  some  recent  work 
[Ebihara  and  Ejiri,  2000;  Liemohn  et  al.,  2001]  and  comments  [Lui  et  al.,  1987; 
McPherron,  1997;  Baker  et  al.,  2001]  still  suggest  a  dusk-centered  model.  Still  unclear  is 
the  relationship  between  the  physical  mechanism  of  producing  the  partial  ring  current  -  a 
duskside  drift  of  injected  protons  -  and  the  midnight-centered  Region  2  closure.  Also,  if 
the  conclusions  of  Harel  et  al.  [1981b]  and  Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1981]  are  really  true, 
then  it  is  not  the  field-aligned  current  closure  of  the  partial  ring  current  that  is  important 
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(as  the  recent  statements  above  claim),  but  the  net  result  of  the  Region  1  and  2  currents 
that  determine  the  dawn-dusk  asymmetry.  That  would  further  mean  the  magnetospheric 
segment  is  largely  decoupled  from  the  ground  signatures  and  cannot  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  surface  magnetic  records.  Another  complicating  factor  is  some  of  the  most 
recent  modeling  efforts  are  based  not  on  calculating  the  effect  of  the  current  directly,  but 
on  calculating  the  particle  energy  and  using  the  DPS  relation  to  get  Dst,  making  it 
difficult  to  separate  out  the  effects  of  the  symmetric  and  partial  ring  currents.  Since 
theses  two  currents  are  in  fact  blended  into  one  complex,  continuously  changing  system, 
is  not  always  clear  how  or  if  the  two  can  de  distinguished.  For  example,  instantaneous 
identification  of  particles  on  open  versus  closed  drift  paths  is  nearly  impossible. 

Field-Aligned  Currents 

Birkeland  [1908, 1913]  first  proposed  field-aligned  currents  in  an  effort  to  explain 
high-latitude  magnetic  disturbances  (later  called  polar  magnetic  substorms).  He  proposed 
charges  from  the  sun  were  diverted  along  magnetic  field  lines  to  produce  intense  auroral 
currents,  now  called  the  electrojets  (Figure  22),  and  made  detailed  calculations  as  to  their 


Figure  22.  Field-aligned  current  systems  proposed  by  Birkeland  [1908]  to  explain 
polar  magnetic  disturbances. 
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ground  magnetic  effects.  His  ideas  were  disregarded  for  decades  by  most  other 
researchers  of  geomagnetic  activity  [e.g.,  Chapman,  1918,  1927,  1935;  Vestine,  1938; 
Vestine  and  Chapman,  1938;  Silsbee  and  Vestine,  1942;  Chapman,  1952;  Kirkpatrick, 
1952;  Fukushima  and  Oguti,  1953;  Akasofu  and  Chapman,  1964;  Akasofu  et  al.,  1965] 
who  thought  polar  magnetic  disturbances  were  caused  entirely  by  currents  confined  to  the 
ionosphere.  Alfven  [1939,  1940,  1950,  1955]  and  Martyn  [1951],  however,  believed 
field-aligned  currents  were  necessarily  produced  by  the  physics  of  the  ring  current  and 
helped  drive  auroral  currents  as  well  as  the  low-latitude  asymmetry.  In  these  theories  the 
possible  surface  magnetic  effects  of  such  field-aligned  currents  were  neglected. 

With  the  advent  of  more  sophisticated  methods  of  studying  charged-particle 
motions  in  the  magnetosphere  and  ionosphere,  many  researchers  began  to  invoke  field- 
aligned  currents  as  both  an  element  of  the  low-latitude  asymmetry  and  as  a  part  of  the 
polar  magnetic  substorm  current  system  [Fejer,  1961;  Bostrom,  1964;  Atkinson,  1967; 
Bostrom,  1968;  Akasofu  and  Meng,  1969;  Bonnevier  et  al.,  1970].  In  the  pioneering 
work  of  Bostrom  [1964],  he  considered  field-aligned  current  systems  of  two  possible 
types:  a  Birkeland-type  system  with  field-aligned  currents  at  the  start  and  end  of  the 
electrojet,  and  a  system  with  field-aligned  current  sheets  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
electrojet  (Figure  23).  In  the  second  model  he  assumed  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  field- 
aligned  currents  would  be  cancelled  by  Pedersen  currents  and  so  would  create  no 
detectable  ground  signature. 
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Figure  23.  Bostrom ’s  [1964]  two  types  of  field-aligned  current  systems. 


Around  this  same  time,  observational  and  theoretical  evidence  for  field-aligned 
currents  began  to  accumulate  [. Zmuda  et  al.,  1966,  1967;  Cummings  and  Dessler,  1967; 
Zmuda  et  al.,  1970;  Armstrong  and  Zmuda,  1970;  Cloutier  et  al,  1970;  Choy  et  al., 
1971].  Schield  et  al.  [1969]  used  AlfVen’s  basic  ideas  about  charge  separation  and  the 
new  magnetospheric  circulation  theories  (originally  proposed  by  Axford  and  Hines 
[1961])  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  field-aligned  currents,  which  matched  the  satellite 
observations  of  Zmuda  et  al.  [1966,  1967].  Their  theory  produced  a  field- aligned  current 
sheet  system  remarkably  similar  to  the  Region  1  and  Region  2  currents  reported  several 
years  later.  They  also  proposed  these  currents  would  exist  even  in  steady  state 
conditions.  With  a  calculated  current  intensity  of  2  x  106  amps,  they  found  a  field- 
aligned  current  sheet  would  produce  a  surface  magnetic  field  of  ~100  nT.  Schield  et  al. 
proposed  field-aligned  currents  be  called  Birkeland  currents  since  Birkeland  was  the  first 
to  suggest  them. 

Fukushima  [1969, 1976]  analyzed  substorm  current  systems  and  showed  field- 
aligned  currents  and  their  associated  Pedersen  currents  would  produce  no  ground 
magnetic  effect  with  the  assumptions  of  vertical  currents  (no  curvature)  and  uniform 
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ionospheric  conductivity.  Kamide  and  Fukushima  [1971],  Fukushima  and Kamide 
[1973a],  and  Fukushima  and  Kamide  [1973b]  calculated  the  effect  of  field-aligned 
currents  at  the  surface  and  showed  106  amps  could  give  several  tens  of  nT  (southward) 
depending  on  their  longitudinal  separation.  Kawasaki  et  al.  [1974]  reached  a  similar 
result  in  studying  field-aligned  substorm  current  systems.  Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1974] 
studied  the  components  of  the  partial  ring  current  and  found  significant  (up  to  ~  -100  nT) 
field-aligned  current  signatures  (see  Figure  17). 

Theoretical  work  eventually  led  to  the  postulated  existence  of  a  substorm  current 
wedge  as  the  cause  of  substorm  activity  [e.g.,  Akasofu,  1972;  Kamide  and  Fukushima, 
1972;  Crooker  and  McPherron,  1972;  McPherron  et  al,  1973].  This  current  system, 
similar  to  Bostrom’s  type  1  system,  included  the  diversion  of  magnetotail  current  along 
field  lines  into  the  auroral  ionosphere  (Figure  24).  Clauer  and  McPherron  [1974]  looked 
at  the  effect  of  the  substorm  current  wedge  at  mid-latitudes  and  determined  the  field- 
aligned  currents  would  produce  tens  of  nT  in  A  Y  (positive  under  the  upward  current  and 
negative  under  the  downward  current)  and  the  equivalent  eastward  tail  closure  would 
produce  tens  of  nT  (positive)  in  AH.  Kisabeth  and  Rostoker  [1977]  modeled  and 
examined  both  of  Bostrom’s  current  systems.  For  type  1,  they  found  field-aligned 
currents  to  have  a  substantial  AH  effect  (~  300  nT)  at  the  electrojet  latitude  and 
dominating  AH  north  and  south  of  the  current  system.  The  D  component  was  influenced 
almost  exclusively  by  field-aligned  currents  [Bannister  and  Gough,  1977;  Hughes  and 
Rostoker,  1977]  and  Kisabeth  and  Rostoker  showed  the  magnitude  could  reach  over  100 
nT,  with  the  sign  depending  on  the  relative  distances  of  the  up  and  down  currents.  The 
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Figure  24.  The  substorm  current  wedge  (top),  its  equivalent  current  system  (bottom 
right),  and  its  magnetic  signature  at  30°  latitude  (bottom  left)  as  studied  by  Clauer  and 
McPherron  [1974]. 


contribution  to  the  Z  component  was  ~70  nT,  although  it  was  dominated  by  the  electrojet. 
For  each  field-aligned  current  sheet  in  the  type  2  system,  they  found  a  nearly  200  nT 
perturbation  (positive  from  the  south  sheet,  negative  from  the  north  sheet)  in  H,  a  nearly 
300  nT  perturbation  (positive  from  the  south  sheet,  negative  from  the  north  sheet)  in  D, 
and  ~50  nT  perturbation  in  Z  (negative  from  the  south  sheet,  positive  from  the  north 
sheet). 

In  addition  to  the  wedge-type  substorm  current  system,  satellite  observations 


confirmed  a  more  steady-state  dual-sheet  structure  of  field-aligned  currents  [e.g.,  Zmuda 
and  Armstrong,  1974;  Yasuhara  et  al.,  1975;  Sugiura,  1975;  Sugiura  and  Potemra,  1976; 
Iijima  and  Potemra,  1976a,  1976b,  1978],  an  extended  version  of  Bostrom’s  type  2 
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system,  that  became  known  as  the  Region  1  and  Region  2  currents  (Figure  25).  It  was 
assumed  Region  1  current  connected  to  the  distant  plasma  sheet/boundary  layer  [Sugiura, 
1975;  Iijima  and  Potemra,  1978;  Sato  and Iijima,  1979;  Harel  et  a!.,  1981b]  and  the 
Region  2  current  connected  to  the  partial  ring  current  [Sugiura,  1975;  Kamide  et  al., 

1976;  Harel  et  al.,  1981b;  Chen  et  al.,  1982].  At  any  one  time,  then,  the  total  current 
system  could  contain  components  of  both  types  (as  in  the  system  suggested  by  Kamide  et 
al.  [1976]  in  Figure  26),  be  somewhat  complex,  and  contain  small-scale  structure  [e.g., 
Kamide  et  al.,  1982;  Kamide  and  Baumjohann,  1985].  One  problem  then  became 
reconciling  the  substorm  wedge  picture  with  observed  Region  1  and  2  currents,  which  are 
always  there.  Most  decided  substorms  were  a  local  enhancement  of  the  Region  1  system 
[Zmuda  and  Armstrong,  1974;  Suguira,  1975;  Iijima  and  Potemra,  1976a].  Kamide  et  al. 
[1976]  and  Chen  et  al.  [1982]  suggested  the  substorm  current  is  an  enhancement  of  the 
overall  Region  1,  Region  2,  Pedersen,  and  Hall  current  systems,  with  a  part  of  Region  1 
flowing  down  on  the  dawnside,  through  the  westward  electrojet,  and  up  through  duskside 
Region  1  current  (the  substorm  current  wedge).  Most  of  the  downward  Region  1  current, 
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Figure  25.  The  Region  1  and  Region  2  currents  reported  by  Iijima  and  Potemra 
[1978]. 
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Figure  26.  Current  system  for  polar  magnetic  substorms  proposed  by  Kamide  et  al. 
[1976], 

however,  flows  through  Pedersen  currents  into  the  Region  2  current.  Though  not  the 
most  dominant  current  system  physically,  the  substorm  current  wedge  is  the  most 
obvious  system  in  high-latitude  surface  observations. 

Kamide  et  al.  [1981]  developed  the  KRM  method  to  decompose  and  study  these 
high-latitude  currents.  They  concluded  in  each  local  time  sector,  the  north-south 
Pedersen  currents  tend  to  cancel  the  field-aligned  currents.  A  part  of  their  rationale  was 
the  equivalent  current  systems  (constructed  from  ground  magnetic  records)  do  not  usually 
show  a  significant  north-south  component  to  ionospheric  currents,  although  they  are 
known  to  exist.  Harel  et  al.  [1981a,  1981b]  employed  a  computer  simulation  to  study 
substorm  currents  and  decided  the  net  field-aligned  current  -  down  at  noon  and  up  at 
midnight,  canceling  everywhere  else  -  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  low-altitude 
asymmetry,  indicating  field-aligned  currents  could  have  an  impact  at  all  latitudes. 

Crooker  and  Siscoe  [1981]  supported  this  concept  and,  with  a  simple  wire  model, 
estimated  the  magnetic  disturbance  due  to  these  net  currents  as  ~30  nT  at  the  equator.  As 
a  follow-on  effort  to  Harel  et  al.,  Chen  et  al.  [1982]  also  used  a  computer  simulation  of 
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substorm  currents  to  generate  theoretical  magnetograms.  They  determined  in  AD  at  high- 
latitudes,  the  north-south  Pedersen  currents  tended  to  cancel  the  Region  1  and  2  currents 
in  accordance  with  Fukushima  [1969,  1976],  even  with  non-uniform  conductivity  and 
curved  field  lines.  At  mid-latitudes,  however,  AD  tended  to  be  the  sum  of  the  competing 
Region  1  and  2  currents,  which  individually  could  create  ~  ±100  nT  perturbation.  They 
were  also  a  significant  component  of  mid-latitude  AH  (tens  of  nT  contribution). 

Generally,  they  found  the  Region  1  and  2  currents  made  small  contributions  to  AZ.  At 
low-latitudes,  they  found  the  Region  1  and  2  currents  to  provide  two-thirds  of  the  AH 
asymmetry  (~10  nT,  negative  at  dusk  and  positive  at  dawn).  While  the  total  system  of 
Region  1  -  Region  2  -  Pedersen  closure  -  partial  ring  current  closure  carries  a  large 
amount  of  current,  the  ground  signature  is  modest  and  only  gives  significant  magnetic 
perturbations  at  satellite  altitudes  (e.g.  Triad).  The  net  field-aligned  current  and  substorm 
current  wedge  carry  less  current  but  produce  a  larger  ground  signature.  These  current 
systems  were  summarized  by  Chen  et  al.  in  Figure  27.  Sun  et  al.  [1984]  used  the  KRM 
method  to  study  mid-latitude  H  and  D  disturbances.  They  found  the  D  variation  to 
depend  almost  entirely  on  field-aligned  currents  and  field-aligned  currents  were  also  a 
significant  contributor  to  the  H  component  (tens  of  nT  in  both  cases).  In  studying  the 
effect  of  oblique  field-aligned  currents,  Tamao  [1986]  showed  they  could  produce  as 
much  as  80%  of  the  magnetic  perturbation  of  ionospheric  currents  as  compared  to 
vertical  currents.  Reddy  et  al.  [1988]  concluded  field-aligned  currents  were  the  primary 
cause  of  low-latitude  positive  bay  disturbances  by  noting  the  bays  studied  were  fairly 
consistent  with  latitude  and  the  magnetic  perturbation  increased  somewhat  with 
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Figure  27.  Substorm  current  system  proposed  by  Chen  et  al.  [1982].  It  includes  the 
Region  1  and  2  currents,  the  net  Birkeland  current  at  noon  and  midnight,  and  the 
substorm  current  wedge  as  a  part  of  the  Region  1  system. 

increasing  latitude,  indicating  the  equatorial  electrojet  and  ring  current  were  not  the 
cause.  Takahashi  et  al.  [1991]  modeled  the  Region  2  currents  by  simulating  ring  current 
particle  injections  during  a  storm,  using  the  calculated  ring  current  divergence  to  generate 
the  Region  2  currents,  which  in  turn  would  drive  ionospheric  currents.  These  modeled 
currents  were  used  to  calculate  magnetic  field  perturbations  at  40°  latitude.  At  the  peak 
of  the  storm,  their  model  produced  field-aligned  current  //perturbations  of  ~70  nT  in  the 
morning  sector  and  ~  -50  nT  in  the  evening  sector,  D  perturbations  of  ~50  nT  near 
midnight  and  ~  -60  nT  near  noon,  and  Z  perturbations  of  ~20  nT  in  the  evening  sector 
and  ~  -40  nT  in  the  morning  sector.  Feldstein  [1992]  considered  field-aligned  currents 
and  electrojets  as  important  contributors  to  sub-auroral  and  mid-latitude  magnetic  effects. 
In  one  storm  study,  they  compared  the  modeled  perturbation  with  and  without  these 
currents  to  the  observed  perturbations  at  two  observatories:  Victoria  (lat.  53.9°)  and  Lvow 
(lat.  46°).  With  these  currents,  the  correlation  coefficients  were  0.91  at  Victoria  and  0.93 
at  Lvow.  Without  theses  currents,  the  correlation  coefficients  were  0.55  at  Victoria  and 
0.9  at  Lvow,  demonstrating  a  much  greater  effect  at  the  higher  latitude.  In  general,  they 
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found  their  model  required  inclusion  of  the  high-latitude  current  system  to  get  good 
agreement  with  observations. 

While  most  recent  efforts  to  model  field-aligned  currents  have  focused  on 
magnetospheric  magnetic  fields  [e.g.,  Stern,  1993;  Tsyganenko,  1993;  Tsyganenko  and 
Stern,  1996;  Nakabe  et  al.,  1997;  Peroomian  et  al.,  1998;  Tsyganenko,  2000],  a  few  have 
tried  to  determine  their  effect  on  Dst.  Iyemori  and  Rao  [1996]  computed  the  effect  of  the 
substorm  current  wedge  (106  amps,  45°  longitudinal  extent,  tail  closure  at  15  Re)  at  30° 
latitude;  the  effect  of  each  segment  was  a  few  nT.  Iyemori  and  Rao  argued  the  average 
effect  of  the  ionospheric  and  field-aligned  currents  were  zero  and  so  would  have  no 
influence  on  Dst,  while  the  tail  segment  contributed  about  1  nT.  In  a  commentary  on 
Iyemori  and  Rao,  Rostoker  et  al.  [1997a]  remarked  the  substorm  current  wedge  will 
generally  produce  a  positive  increase  in  Dst.  In  their  words,  “The  effect  of  the  substorm 
wedge  currents  must  be  considered  when  addressing  the  behavior  of  parameters  such  as 
Dst  and  SYMH."  Similar  statements  on  the  wedge’s  positive  effect  on  Dst  were  made  by 
Kamide  et  al.  [1998].  McPherron  [1997]  recognized  the  substorm  current  wedge  could 
contribute  to  Dst,  but  its  narrow  longitudinal  extent  would  make  that  contribution  highly 
variable  depending  on  ground  station  geometry.  McPherron  concluded  the  wedge’s 
positive  effect  would  most  likely  be  compensated  for  by  the  partial  ring  current’s 
negative  effect.  Friedrich  et  al.  [1999]  studied  the  effect  of  the  substorm  current  wedge 
on  Dst  for  various  wedge  configurations  (at  longitudinal  extents  of  1 5°,  30°,  and  90°). 
The  most  extreme  contribution  came  from  two  conjugate  wedges  of  90°  width  shifted 
equatorward  to  52.5°  latitude  and  carrying  106  amps  (Figure  28),  with  the  maximum 
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{Degrees  West) 

Figure  28.  Main  phase  contributions  to  1 -minute  Dst  by  conjugate  substorm  current 
wedges  with  ionospheric  closure  at  52.5°  latitude  as  calculated  by  Friedrich  et  al. 
[1999], 

contribution  being  45  nT.  The  most  dominant  contribution  was  from  the  tail  closure 
segment.  This  calculation  was  made  for  1 -minute  Dst,  and  the  authors  estimated  the 
effect  on  1-hour  Dst  to  be  ~50%  less.  Overall,  they  concluded  for  wedges  of  less  than 
30°  width,  the  effect  would  be  in  the  noise  level  of  Dst,  but  for  extents  ~90°  the  effect 
could  be  significant,  depending  on  the  relative  locations  of  the  observatories,  with  the 
greatest  effect  in  the  expansive  phase.  According  to  Alexeev  et  al.  [1996]  and 
Dremukhina  et  al.  [1999],  field-aligned  currents  contribute  only  to  the  low-latitude 
asymmetry;  the  contribution  to  Dst  is  negligible  because  by  symmetry,  they  average  out 
to  zero  in  the  Dst  calculation.  Greenspan  and  Hamilton  [2000]  also  concluded  that  field- 
aligned  currents  would  most  likely  not  have  a  major  effect  on  Dst.  Sun  and  Akasofu 
[2000],  however,  used  the  KRM  method  to  derive  3-D  current  systems  and  consistently 
calculated  contributions  of  up  to  40  nT  to  Dst  by  the  high-latitude  current  system,  mostly 
by  field-aligned  currents. 
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Other  Currents 


Induction  Currents 

In  studying  the  Earth’s  magnetic  variations,  Schuster  [1889]  found  although  most 
of  the  variations  were  due  to  currents  above  the  Earth’s  surface,  there  was  also  a  part 
originating  within  the  Earth.  Schuster  attributed  this  latter  part  to  the  interaction  of  the 
externally  varying  magnetic  field  on  the  conducting  material  in  the  Earth  (induction). 
Modeling  the  Earth  as  a  uniform  conducting  sphere  did  not  match  observations,  however, 
so  Schuster  proposed  modeling  the  Earth  with  a  central  conducting  sphere  surrounded  by 
an  outer  non-conducting  shell.  Birkeland  [1913]  examined  European  magnetic  records 
and  discovered  induction  effects  ranging  from  1/6  to  1/2  of  the  external  current  effect. 

He  also  observed  induced  currents  reached  a  maximum  when  the  rate  of  change  (not  the 
amplitude)  of  the  perturbing  force  was  greatest.  Birkeland  further  proposed  the 
possibility  for  localized  polar  disturbances,  induced  currents  may  have  a  farther  reaching 
effect  than  the  inducing  currents,  meaning  the  induced  currents  could  give  signatures  at 
lower  latitudes  that  the  local  auroral  currents  could  not  reach.  Extending  the  work  of 
Schuster,  Chapman  [1919b]  found  the  Earth’s  non-conducting  outer  shell  to  extend  down 
to  250  km,  and  reported  for  diurnal  variations,  the  internal  contribution  was  about  0.4 
times  the  external  contribution,  although  for  only  the  first  harmonic  the  average  value 
was  0.36.  While  generally  agreeing  with  these  previous  results,  Chapman  and  Whitehead 
[1922]  found  the  oceans  have  the  appreciable  effect  of  introducing  a  thin  conducting 
layer  over  part  of  the  Earth’s  surface.  Chapman  and  Price  [1930]  performed  a  harmonic 
analysis  on  average  Dst  and  their  values  for  the  ratio  of  intemal-to-extemal  contribution 
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are  shown  in  Table  3.  They  also  took  the  conductivity  model  developed  from  diurnal 
magnetic  variations  and  applied  it  to  storm  time  fields,  finding  the  Earth’s  conductivity 
was  not  uniform  through  the  interior  region  but  increased  with  depth.  In  addition, 
Chapman  and  Price  showed  different  time  scales  would  induce  responses  from  different 
depths,  with  magnetic  storm  fields  penetrating  deeper  because  they  are  aperiodic  and 
slower.  Lahiri  and  Price  [1939]  confirmed  the  non-uniform  conductivity  of  the  Earth’s 
interior,  finding  increasing  conductivity  below  250  km  and  an  effective  thin  conductivity 
layer  at  the  surface  due  to  the  oceans. 


Table  3.  Ratios  of  intemal-to-extemal  magnetic  field  components  found  by  various 
authors.  For  storms,  time  is  from  storm  commencement.  For  Sq,  time  is  UT  epoch. 


Method 

1 

3 

4 

6 

8 

12 

18 

28 

30 

32 

36 

Z 

48 

Chapman  and 
Price  1930 

Storm 

.45 

.27 

.38 

.42 

.38 

Rikitake  and 

Sato  1957 

.66 

.65 

.23 

.32 

Price  and 

Wilkins  1963 

I 

.42 

.36 

.37 

.4 

Anderssen  and 
Seneta  1969 

Storm 

.77 

.74 

.38 

.37 

.31 

.30 

Other  studies  began  to  confirm  there  was  no  simple  relation  between  induced  and 
external  currents.  Benkova  [1940]  studied  Sq  currents  and  found  an  average  ratio  of  0.48. 
Vestine  et  al.  [1947]  calculated  the  correction  of  magnetic  observations  for  induction  to 
be  0.9  near  the  center  of  the  auroral  zone,  0.7  near  the  auroral  zone  boundary,  and  0.6 
elsewhere.  Rikitake  and  Sato  [1957]  and  Anderssen  and  Seneta  [1969]  both  studied  the 
temporal  progression  of  the  induction  contribution  during  storms  (Table  3)  and  found 
larger  contributions  earlier  in  the  storm.  Takeuchi  and  Saito  [1963]  showed  that  the  ratio 
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increases  for  decreasing  period,  from  0.36  for  a  3-day  period  to  0.42  for  a  3-minute 
period.  Price  and  Wilkins  [1964]  studied  the  induction  in  Sq  at  various  epochs;  their 
results  are  in  Table  3.  Matsushita  and  Maeda  [1965]  also  studied  the  Sq  field  and 
decided  the  ratio  was  0.4.  According  to  Rikitake  [1966],  the  rapid  SSC  variation  is 
subject  to  crustal  conductivity  anomalies;  if  these  can  be  ignored,  infinite  conductivity 
can  be  assumed  and  the  ratio  of  induced  to  external  contributions  is  0.5.  At  the  Dst 
minimum,  the  ratio  is  ~0.4.  While  studying  the  storm  asymmetry,  Langel  and  Sweeney 
[1971]  determined  the  ratio  to  be  0.38.  Akasofu  and  Chapman  [1972]  noted  the 
maximum  effect  of  induced  currents  (i.e.  infinite  conductivity)  would  be  to  almost 
extinguish  the  Z  component  while  doubling  the  H  component,  although  in  reality  the 
effect  would  be  to  increase  the  horizontal  component  by  1/3,  indicating  a  factor  of  3/4 
should  be  used.  Langel  and  Estes  [1985]  used  Magsat  data  to  help  determine  induction 
contributions  for  small  Dst  values  (+20  nT);  they  came  up  with  a  ratio  of  0.24  at  dusk  and 
0.29  at  dawn.  Langel  et  al.  [1996]  found  the  induced  Sq  currents  to  be  0.6  the  intensity  of 
the  inducing  Sq  currents.  These  varied  results  are  summarized  in  Table  4. 

Studies  have  also  increasingly  revealed  the  complex  nature  of  the  Earth’s 
conductivity.  Price  [1967]  discussed  the  complexity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  Earth’s 
surface  conductivity  within  the  first  100  km.  He  showed  for  relatively  slow  variations 
such  as  Dst  that  penetrate  much  deeper,  however,  the  angular  non-uniformity  of 
conductivity  was  not  important,  although  one  must  include  a  surface  conducting  shell 
with  some  effective  conductivity  to  account  for  this.  Ashour  [1971]  and  Park  [1974] 
noted  when  the  conductivity  is  finite,  there  is  a  time  lag  in  the  induction  response  to 
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Table  4.  Ratios  of  intemal-to-extemal  magnetic  field  components  found  by  various 
authors  and  the  corresponding  correction  factors  to  remove  induction  from  AH. 


Method 

Hi/He 

Factor  to  remove  induction 

Birkeland  1913 

Storms 

.17  to  .5 

6/7  to  2/3 

Chapman  1919  I 

Sq 

.37  to  .33 

.73  to  3/4 

Benkova  1940 

Sq 

.48 

.68 

Vestine  et  al.  1947 

Storms 

.6 

5/8 

Dessler  and  Parker  1959 

Storms 

.5 

2/3 

Takeuchi  and  Saito  1963 

Storms 

.36  to  .42 

.74  to  .70 

Matsushita  and  Maeda  1965 

.4 

5/7 

Rikitake  1966 

.4 

5/7 

Langel  and  Sweeney  1971 

.38 

.72 

Akasofu  and  Chapman  1972 

Storms 

.33 

3/4 

Langel  and  Estes  1985 

Storms 

.24  to  .29 

.81  to  .76 

Langel  et  al.  1996 

Sq 

.6 

5/8 

external  current  changes.  Nopper  and  Hermance  [1974]  studied  these  time  lags  for  an 
electrojet  and  found  lags  of  5-15  minutes  (depending  on  distance  from  the  electrojet)  for 
a  2-hour  period  and  2-10  minutes  for  a  1-hour  period.  Kisabeth  [1979]  studied  the  effect 
of  an  infinitely  conducting  Earth  on  magnetic  field  measurements  and  showed  a 
significant  effect  even  on  satellite  measurements.  Campbell  and  Schiffmacher  [1988] 
found  evidence  of  significant  lateral  heterogeneity  in  the  upper  600  km  of  the  Earth’s 
crust. 

As  magnetic  storm  studies  increased,  researchers  began  to  look  for  ways  to 
account  for  induction  effects  in  their  calculations  and  modeling.  Despite  the  wide  range 
and  time-dependent  nature  of  intemal/extemal  field  ratios  (Tables  3  and  4),  most  decided 
to  simply  multiply  the  observed  AH  by  2/3  to  remove  the  field  from  induced  currents 
[e.g.,  Akasofu  and  Chapman,  1961;  Siscoe  and  Crooker,  1974;  Feldstein ,  1992;  Belova 
and  Maltsev,  1994;  Alexeev  et  al.,  1996;  Maltsev  et  al.,  1996;  Dremukhina  et  al.,  1999; 
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Ebihara  and  Ejiri,  2000;  Ohtani  et  al.,  2001]  based  on  the  recommendations  of  Chapman 
and  Bartels  [1940]  and  Dessler  and  Parker  [1959].  Others,  however,  have  used  different 
values  [e.g.,  3/4  by  Greenspan  and  Hamilton,  2000].  Induction  was  neglected  in  the 
derivation  of  the  DPS  relation  by  Dessler  and  Parker  [1959]  and  Sckopke  [1966],  and  in 
the  development  of  the  Dst  index  by  Suguira  [1964]  and  the  DR  indices  by  Kamide  and 
Fukushima  [1971],  although  Suguira  warned,  “to  deduce  the  magnetic  field  of  a  ring 
current  from  our  Dst  values,  appropriate  corrections  must  be  made  for  the  induced 
magnetic  fields.” 

Bos  from  [1971],  Bonnevier  et  ah  [1970],  and  Kisabeth  and  Rostoker  [1977]  all 
noted  using  simple  factors  to  remove  induction  effects  could  not  be  done  for  localized 
ionospheric  currents  such  as  the  electrojets.  Therefore,  in  more  global  and/or  auroral 
studies,  simple  conductivity  models  have  been  used.  Atkinson  [1967]  assumed  an 
infinitely  conducting  Earth  in  his  studies  and  Bos  from  [1971]  modeled  the  magnetic  field 
of  substorm  currents  using  a  perfect  conducting  sphere  below  100  km.  Bostrom  noted 
using  a  more  realistic  model  with  finite  conductivity  varying  with  depth  would  produce 
similar  effects  and  the  overall  character  of  magnetic  field  perturbations  would  remain 
relatively  unchanged.  Bonnevier  et  al.  [1970],  Kisabeth  [1979],  Kamide  et  ah  [1982], 
and  Friedrich  et  ah  [1999]  have  all  used  infinite  conductivity  starting  at  varying  depths. 

The  rationale  for  using  a  simple  factor  (such  as  2/3)  is  based  on  an  assumed 
slowly  varying,  longitudinally  symmetric  current  system  dominated  by  the  zonal 
spherical  harmonic  component  and  penetrates  deep  into  the  Earth  because  of  its  slow 
variation  [ Chapman  and  Bartels,  1940].  In  reality,  individual  magnetograms  can  show 
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rapid  variations,  which  may  in  fact  be  affected  by  surface  conductivity  anomalies  in  the 
crust;  Dst  is  smooth  only  because  of  the  averaging  process.  Stern  [1984]  indicated  the 
2/3  factor  is  only  a  rough  estimate  and  induced  currents  actually  depend  on  dB/dt. 
Rostoker  et  al.  [1997b]  indicated  that  induction  should  have  a  severe  impact  on  Honolulu 
(a  Dst  station)  since  it  is  near  a  subsurface  conductivity  anomaly.  Friedrich  et  al.  [1999] 
noted  conductivity  factors  should  actually  be  very  complicated  because  they  should 
depend  on  local  conductivity  anomalies  and  frequency  of  the  disturbance.  The  situation 
was  perhaps  summarized  best  by  Sugiura  [1964],  who  stated,  “Since  Dst  involves 
variations  with  periods  of  wide  range,  the  effect  of  magnetic  induction  in  the  Earth 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated  by  a  simple  method.”  Just  how  much  using  the  simple 
corrections  (or  sometimes  no  correction)  affects  the  accurate  interpretation  of  Dst  has  not 
been  carefully  analyzed. 

Equatorial  Electrojet 

Within  a  belt  ~10°  wide  in  latitude  centered  on  the  magnetic  dip  equator, 
significant  H  perturbations  occur  due  to  a  strong  dayside  ionospheric  current.  This 
current  was  first  reported  in  ground  magnetic  measurements  by  Egedal  [1947]  and  named 
the  equatorial  electrojet  by  Chapman  [1951].  This  current  can  produce  perturbations  of 
hundreds  of  nT  within  the  belt  [ Chapman  and  Raja  Rao,  1965;  Onwumechilli,  1967; 
Forbush  and  Casaverde,  1961]  but  is  generally  thought  not  to  effect  Dst  since  these 
stations  are  not  located  within  10°  latitude  of  the  dip  equator  [Forbush  and  Casaverde , 
1961;  Sugiura,  1964;  Rangarajan,  1989].  For  details  on  the  equatorial  electrojet,  see 
Rastogi  [1989]. 
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Auroral  Ionospheric  Currents 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  low-latitude  magnetic  perturbations,  and  Dst  in 
particular,  are  not  affected  by  auroral  currents.  This  view  has  been  supported  by 
Rostoker  [1972],  Fukushima  and Kamide  [1973a]  concluded  that,  while  auroral  currents 
could  contribute  to  the  low-latitude  asymmetry,  their  effect  was  most  likely  negligible. 
Iyemori  and  Rao  [1996]  concluded  ionospheric  current  effects  cancel  out  in  the  Dst 
calculation.  Friedrich  et  al.  [1999]  actually  calculated  the  effect  of  the  substorm 
electrojet  on  Dst  and  found  it  to  be  in  the  noise  level  (~few  nT). 

On  the  other  hand,  Sugiura  [1964]  indicated  that  Dst  includes  some  residue  from 
polar  disturbances,  and  Siscoe  and  Crooker  [1974]  determined  the  auroral  electrojet 
contribution  to  Dst  is  typically  about  20%  that  of  the  ring  current.  Mayaud  [1980] 
indicated  auroral  variations  necessarily  interfere  with  lower  latitude  measurements.  In 
the  theoretical  magnetograms  of  Chen  et  al.  [1982],  auroral  currents  had  a  significant 
effect  on  mid-latitude  ABZ  and  produced  one-third  of  the  low-latitude  asymmetry, 
although  they  canceled  out  in  the  Dst  calculation.  Sun  et  al.  [1984]  showed  ionospheric 
currents  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  AH  all  the  way  down  to  10°  latitude.  Feldstein 
[1992]  ascribed  the  shorter-period  low-latitude  asymmetry  fluctuations  to  auroral 
electrojets  and  the  connected  field-aligned  currents,  noting  during  strong  storms  the 
electrojets  expand  equatorward. 
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CHAPTER  4 

BASICS  OF  WAVELET  ANALYSIS 

The  Fourier  Transform  and  Its  Limitations 

The  Fourier  Transform  takes  a  signal  and  decomposes  it  into  sinusoidal 
components  of  all  frequencies.  This  is  done  by  integrating  the  signal  f(t)  against  the 
oscillatory  sine  and  cosine  functions  over  all  frequencies: 

/(<»)= r  fay-dt 

V2 n  Xx 

In  Figure  29,  the  signal  is  a  superposition  of  four  sinusoidal  waves  of  different 
frequencies.  For  this  signal,  the  Fourier  Transform  does  a  very  good  job  of  finding  these 
frequency  components.  The  difficulty  is  information  is  provided  in  the  frequency  domain 
only  -  no  information  is  available  in  the  time  domain.  If  the  signal  is  periodic,  that  is  not 
a  problem;  but  if  the  signal  has  a  time-dependent  spectrum,  the  Fourier  Transform  cannot 


Figure  29.  Example  showing  how  a  signal  composed  of  sinusoidal  components  of 
four  frequencies  is  decomposed  by  a  Fourier  Transform.  The  resulting  periodogram 
can  effectively  pinpoint  the  frequency  content  of  the  signal. 
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tell  you  what  frequencies  are  present  at  what  times  (even  though  that  information  is 
apparently  present  in  the  amplitude  and  phase  coefficients,  there  is  no  straightforward 
way  to  extract  it).  Even  worse,  if  the  spectral  time  dependence  is  sufficiently  complex, 
the  Fourier  Transform  cannot  detect  the  frequency  components  at  all.  Figure  30  shows  a 
Fast  Fourier  Transform  (FFT)  applied  to  sinusoidal  signals  with  increasing  frequency.  In 
the  first  case,  the  FFT  is  able  to  identify  the  frequency  components.  In  the  second  case, 
where  the  frequencies  are  somewhat  lower,  the  FFT  is  not  as  effective  in  identifying  the 
frequencies.  For  signals  with  impulsive  inputs,  the  Fourier  Transform  will  give  a  broad 
continuum  of  spectral  content,  which  gives  little  information  about  the  impulsive  aspects 
of  the  signals.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  Figure  3 1 . 


Figure  30.  Periodograms  derived  from  performing  a  Fast  Fourier  Transform  (FFT)  on 
sinusoidal  signals  with  progressively  increasing  frequencies. 
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Signal 


Periodogram 


Figure  3 1 .  Signal  composed  of  impulses  and  the  resulting  FFT  periodogram. 


The  Short-Time  Fourier  Transform  and  Its  Limitations 


The  Short-Time  Fourier  Transform  (STFT)  is  a  technique  that  modifies  the 
Fourier  Transform  in  order  to  provide  some  information  on  frequency  content  as  a 
function  of  time.  With  the  Short-Time  Fourier  Transform, 

STFT}  (r,  to)  =  £  f(t)w  (t  -  r)e  ~im  dt 

the  signal  is  divided  into  sections  (windows),  and  each  section  is  analyzed  for  its 
frequency  content.  The  window  function  w  performs  this  windowing  -  it  could  be  a 
simple  step  function  or  a  smoothed  function  like  a  Gaussian.  This  will  give  information 
in  the  frequency  domain  and  the  time  domain,  so  we  know  how  the  frequency  changes  in 
time.  With  the  choice  of  window  function,  you  also  choose  the  frequency  vs.  time 
resolution.  A  narrow  window  gives  you  good  time  resolution  but  poor  frequency 
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resolution,  while  for  a  wide  window,  the  opposite  is  true.  Examples  of  this  effect  can  be 
seen  in  Figures  32  and  33.  In  Figure  32,  a  sinusoidal  signal  with  increasing  frequency  is 
analyzed.  In  this  case,  a  narrow  window  allows  identification  of  the  breakpoints  in 
frequency,  but  the  frequency  specification  is  somewhat  broad.  With  a  wide  window,  the 
frequencies  are  better  specified,  but  their  locations  in  time  are  much  more  uncertain. 


Signal 

1.5  j - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - - i - 1  r 


Figure  32.  Analysis  of  a  sinusoidal  signal  of  increasing  frequency  with  the  Short 
Time  Fourier  Transform  (STFT)  with  two  different  window  sizes. 


Figure  33  shows  analysis  of  a  two-frequency  signal  with  two  imbedded  spikes. 
The  narrow  window  identifies  the  spike  quite  well,  but  again  the  frequency  specification 
is  poor.  A  wide  window  once  again  allows  good  frequency  specification,  but  the  spikes 
are  not  detected  at  all.  This  fixed  resolution  with  window  choice  makes  the  STFT  an 
inaccurate  and  inefficient  method  of  time-frequency  localization  since  what  is  normally 
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Signal 


i - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - f - r 


STFT  (Narrow  Window) 


Figure  33.  STFT  with  two  different  windows  of  a  two-frequency  signal  with  two 
imbedded  impulses. 


desired  is  to  analyze  the  signal  with  large  window  and  see  gross  features  (low 
frequencies)  and  with  a  small  window  and  see  small  features  (high  frequencies).  A 
further  limitation  is  that  within  the  window  used  to  break  up  the  signal,  the  signal  is  still 
assumed  to  contain  a  relatively  constant  frequency  spectrum.  For  signals  with 
complicated  spectral  content  that  require  a  multi-resolution  analysis  technique,  the  STFT 
is  inadequate. 
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Wavelet  Analysis 


Continuous  Wavelet  Transform  (CWT) 

The  continuous  wavelet  transform  is  given  by 


CWTJ{r,s ) 


s 


where  f(t)  is  the  function  to  be  analyzed  and  i//S  T  (t)  is  known  as  the  mother  wavelet  - 

mother  implying  it  is  a  prototype  for  generating  other  comparative  functions,  and  wavelet 
meaning  small  wave.  Unlike  the  infinite  sine  and  cosine  functions  of  the  Fourier 
Transform,  the  mother  wavelet  is  finite  in  time.  Over  the  integration,  the  parameters  t 
(translation)  and  s  (scale)  move  the  wavelet  in  time  and  make  the  wavelet  larger  or 
smaller  in  order  to  compare  it  to  the  function  f(t).  In  effect,  the  integral  decomposes  the 
signal  into  a  combination  of  scaled  and  translated  versions  of  the  mother  wavelet.  Figure 
34  shows  the  Second  Derivative  Gaussian  Wavelet  (more  popularly  known  as  the 
Mexican  Hat  Wavelet)  and  how  the  variation  of  the  translation  and  scale  parameters 
allows  various  versions  of  the  wavelet  to  be  compared  to  the  signal  -  in  this  case  a  simple 
sinusoidal  wave.  The  result  of  the  integration  is  a  two-dimensional  matrix  of  coefficients 
(similar  to  correlation  coefficients)  as  a  function  of  translation  and  scale.  An  example  of 
CWT  coefficients  of  a  sinusoidal  signal  analyzed  by  the  Mexican  Hat  Wavelet  is  in 
Figure  35.  Absolute  values  have  been  plotted  as  this  usually  conveys  the  information 
better.  Notice  the  analysis  is  able  to  identify  the  frequency  of  the  signal  (scale  is 
inversely  proportional  to  frequency,  so  increasing  scale  means  lower  frequencies).  In 
practice,  the  analyzed  signal  is  not  continuous  (as  in  the  discrete  values  of  geomagnetic 
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Figure  34.  (a)  The  Second  Derivative  Gaussian,  or  Mexican  Hat,  Wavelet.  The  effect 
of  (b)  scale  and  (c)  translation  upon  the  Mexican  Hat  Wavelet  when  compared  to  a 
sinusoidal  signal. 


Signal 


Figure  35.  Absolute  value  of  the  CWT  coefficients  resulting  from  analyzing  a 
sinusoidal  signal  with  the  Mexican  Hat  wavelet. 
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data)  and  so  a  discrete  version  is  adopted  where  the  integral  becomes  a  summation  over 
all  the  data  points. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  possible  wavelets  that  can  be  used,  the  only 
requirement  being: 

P  i//  ( t)dt  =0  , 

J-  00 

which  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  wavelet  transform  has  an  inverse.  Different  wavelets 
have  different  strengths  and  some  different  wavelets  are  shown  in  Figure  36.  The 
Mexican  Hat  wavelet  is  used  for  individual  event  localization,  the  Morlet  wavelet  favors 
spectral  accuracy  of  oscillations,  the  1  st-derivative  Gaussian  wavelet  is  good  at  finding 
gradients,  and  the  Haar  wavelet  detects  discontinuities.  For  each  wavelet,  a  specific  scale 
value  can  generally  be  correlated  to  a  specific  characteristic  frequency,  or  pseudo¬ 
frequency.  The  relationship  is  inversely  proportional  and  can  be  obtained  by  finding  the 


(c)  (d) 

Figure  36.  Some  possible  wavelets:  (a)  Mexican  Hat  wavelet,  (b)  Morlet  wavelet,  (c) 
1  st-derivative  Gaussian  wavelet,  and  (d)  Haar  wavelet. 
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equivalent  Fourier  period  for  the  wavelet  scale  [Meyers  et  al.,  1993;  Torrence  and 
Compo,  1998].  A  CWT  of  a  sinusoidal  signal  with  increasing  frequency  is  shown  in 
Figure  37  -  the  frequency  (scale)  content  and  frequency  cutoff  times  can  be  clearly  seen. 
A  CWT  of  a  signal  with  aperiodic  impulses  is  shown  in  Figure  38.  The  Mexican  Hat 
wavelet  is  able  to  locate  the  impulses  and  can  even  provide  an  associated  scale,  which 
can  then  give  a  related  pseudo-frequency.  In  Figure  39,  a  more  complicated  signal  is 
analyzed.  This  signal  contains  a  constant  low  frequency,  an  increasing  high  frequency, 
and  several  discontinuities.  The  CWT  with  the  Morlet  wavelet  easily  identifies  all  of 
these  features.  The  strength  of  CWT  is  it  can  perform  multi-resolution  analysis  -  it  gives 
good  time  resolution  at  high  frequencies  and  good  frequency  resolution  at  low 
frequencies. 


CWT  Coefficients 
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Figure  37.  CWT  analysis  of  a  sinusoidal  signal  of  increasing  frequency  using  the 
Morlet  wavelet. 
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Figure  38.  Absolute  value  of  the  CWT  coefficients  resulting  from  analyzing  an 
aperiodic  impulsive  signal  with  the  Mexican  Hat  wavelet. 
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Figure  39.  Absolute  value  of  the  CWT  coefficients  resulting  from  analyzing  a  signal 
containing  a  steady  low  frequency,  an  increasing  high  frequency,  and  several 
discontinuities.  The  analysis  was  performed  with  the  Morlet  wavelet. 
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Discrete  Wavelet  Transform  (DWT) 

This  is  distinctly  different  from  the  discrete  version  of  the  CWT.  Although 
visually  revealing,  the  CWT  analysis  at  all  scales  and  times  turns  out  to  be  very 
redundant  as  far  as  signal  reconstruction  is  concerned.  The  analysis  can  be  just  as 
accurate  if  the  signal  is  analyzed  with  scale  and  translation  values  that  are  powers  of  two 
(dyadic).  This  process  is  the  Discrete  Wavelet  Transform  (DWT)  and  is  equivalent  to 
passing  the  signal  through  a  series  of  high-  and  low-pass  filters.  This  decomposition  can 
then  be  used  for  reconstruction  (exact  reconstruction  is  possible),  compression,  filtering, 
and  de-noising  of  signals.  Chapter  3  of  Chan  [1995]  and  Chapter  5  of  Boggess  and 
Narcowich  [2001]  discuss  the  mathematics  and  algorithms  of  the  DWT  in  great  detail. 
The  requirements  for  wavelets  used  in  DWT  are  greater:  the  wavelet  basis  must  be 
orthogonal,  and  the  wavelet  must  have  compact  support,  or: 


A  specialized  application  of  the  DWT  is  de-noising  signals  using  the  Stationary  Wavelet 
Transform  (SWT).  The  SWT  uses  the  same  basic  deconstruction  of  the  DWT,  but 
restores  translation  invariance  which  is  lost  under  the  DWT  by  averaging  several  de¬ 
noted  signals  [Coifman  and  Donoho,  1995].  It  also  suppresses  some  artificial  artifacts, 
such  as  Gibbs  phenomena  around  discontinuities,  that  can  appear  in  the  DWT. 
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CHAPTER  5 

WAVELET  ANALYSIS  OF  LOW-  AND  MID-LATITUDE  DATA 


Storm  Data  Selection 


In  order  to  analyze  the  contributions  to  magnetic  field  measurements  during 
magnetic  storms,  I  selected  four  magnetic  storm  periods  from  the  Jan-Jun  1979  data  set. 
The  intent  was  to  focus  the  analysis  on  the  data  from  the  individual  stations  rather  than  an 
index  like  SYMH  since  the  individual  magnetograms  more  closely  represent  direct 
measurements  of  actual  physical  processes.  The  criteria  used  for  storm  selection  were: 

1)  Dst  below  -100  nT  (of  which  there  were  five)  so  the  strongest  storms  are  analyzed;  and 

2)  no  more  than  one  of  the  six  stations  with  data  gaps  near  storm  maximum,  making 
analysis  impossible  (four  of  the  five  meeting  the  first  criteria).  The  periods  selected  are 
summarized  in  Table  5.  The  5-minute  resolution  data  sets  were  chosen  to  be  1024  data 
points  long  (a  length  of  85  hours,  20  minutes)  due  the  DWT  requirement  of  data  sets 
having  a  total  number  of  data  points  equal  to  a  power  of  two,  and  considering  the  sets 
must  be  long  enough  to  include  the  entire  storm  period  (which  can  cover  several  days). 
Plots  of  the  data  for  these  periods  are  shown  in  Figures  40-43.  In  some  cases,  data  gaps 
were  subsequently  filled  in  with  interpolated  values  in  order  to  enable  wavelet  analysis. 


Table  5.  Time  periods  selected  for  study  from  the  Jan-Jun  1979  data  set. 


Time  Period  Covered 

Minimum  Dst  (nT) 

0000  UT/20  Feb  79  -  1315  UT/23  Feb  79 

-107 

0030  UT/10  Mar  79  -  1345  UT/13  Mar  79 

-140 

1725  UT/2  Apr  79  -  0640  UT/6  Apr  79 

-202 

0000  UT/24  Apr  79  -  1315  UT/27  Apr  79 

-149 

0000/20  Feb  79  -  1315/23  Feb  79 
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Figure  40.  Magnetograms  and  SYMH  for  the  period  0000  UT/20  Feb  79-1315 
UT/23  Feb  79. 
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Figure  41 .  Magnetograms  and  SYMH  for  the  period  0030  UT/10  Mar  79  -  1345 
UT/13  Mar  79. 
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Figure  42.  Magnetograms  and  SYMH  for  the  period  1725  UT/2  Apr  79  -  0640 
UT/6  Apr  79. 
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Figure  43 .  Magnetograms  and  SYMH  for  the  period  0000  UT/24  Apr  79-1315 
UT/27  Apr  79. 
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Wavelet  Analysis  of  Magnetograms 


Procedure 

A  CWT  analysis  was  performed  on  the  individual  magnetograms  using  the 
Reverse  Biorthogonal  2.8  wavelet.  This  wavelet,  pictured  in  Figure  44,  is  similar  to  the 
Mexican  Hat  wavelet  (and  so  is  suited  to  detection  of  impulsive  events)  but  is  sharper, 
and  was  chosen  in  order  to  correspond  better  to  the  spiky  nature  of  the  signals.  These  and 
all  subsequent  wavelet  analyses  were  performed  using  MATLAB.  The  resulting  CWT 
coefficients  (absolute  values)  for  pseudo-periods  up  to  20  hours  are  shown  in  Figures  45- 
48  for  the  selected  storm  periods.  In  the  following  analyses,  one  must  keep  in  mind  a 
pseudo-period  corresponds  to  a  complete  oscillation,  with  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
phase.  If  we  are  interested  in  single  impulsive  events  (as  is  the  physical  nature  of  most  of 
our  currents),  the  characteristic  time  will  be  one-half  of  the  corresponding  pseudo-period. 


Figure  44.  The  Reverse  Biorthogonal  2.8  wavelet. 
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Spectral  Information 

In  general,  there  appear  to  be  two  primary  characteristic  pseudo-periods  present  in 
the  magnetograms  in  Figures  45-48.  One  is  in  the  10-20  hour  range,  the  other  around  3 
to  5  hours  (this  component  is  especially  clear  in  Figure  48).  To  highlight  the  higher 
frequency  component  better,  the  coefficients  for  periods  of  1  to  5  hours  are  show  in 
Figures  49-52. 

These  higher  frequency  inputs  tend  to  precede  the  lowest  H  excursion  and  are 
generally  confined  to  the  region  around  the  storm  main  phase,  but  also  appear 
prominently  in  some  non-storm  periods  that  are  still  somewhat  active  (for  example,  see 
the  period  between  60  and  70  hours  in  Figures  42,  47,  and  51).  Power  in  this  frequency 
range  is  evident  to  some  degree  in  all  magnetograms  and  even  appears  in  SYMH.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  this  component  is  due  to  substorm  activity  since  the 
lifetime  of  substorms  is  typically  2  to  3  hours.  Wavelet  analysis  has  allowed  us  to  clearly 
isolate  this  characteristic  component  in  the  magnetograms. 

Another  way  to  view  the  spectral  content  of  the  signals  is  with  the  time-average  of 
the  square  of  the  CWT  coefficients  at  each  scale  (or  pseudo-period).  This  will  give  an 
approximate  (non-normalized)  power  spectrum  for  the  signal.  The  pseudo-power  spectra 
were  computed  for  the  four  storm  periods  using  the  Morlet  wavelet  and  the  results  are 
shown  in  Figures  53  and  54  (the  Morlet  wavelet  was  used  since  it  isolates  spectral 
components  more  clearly).  The  maximum  period  detectable  by  the  analysis  was  52 
hours.  In  the  plots,  specific  frequency  components  clearly  exist,  but  are  not  consistent 
from  storm  to  storm.  This  is  most  likely  due  to  the  fact  that  each  storm  has  a  distinctly 
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Figure  49.  Absolute  value  of  the  CWT  coefficients  for  the  20-23  Feb  79  storm. 
Pseudo-periods  up  to  5  hours  are  shown. 
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Figure  50.  Absolute  value  of  the  CWT  coefficients  for  the  10-13  Mar  79  storm. 
Pseudo-periods  up  to  5  hours  are  shown. 
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Figure  51.  Absolute  value  of  the  CWT  coefficients  for  the  2-6  Apr  79  storm.  Pseudo¬ 
periods  up  to  5  hours  are  shown. 
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Figure  52.  Absolute  value  of  the  CWT  coefficients  for  the  24-27  Apr  79  storm. 
Pseudo-periods  up  to  5  hours  are  shown. 
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Figure  53.  Time  average  of  the  square  of  the  CWT  coefficients  for  pseudo-periods  up 
to  52  hours. 


Figure  54.  Time  average  of  the  square  of  the  CWT  coefficients  for  pseudo-periods  up 
to  5  hours. 
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different  character.  They  also  are  not  consistent  from  station  to  station  most  of  the  time. 
This  is  most  likely  due  to  spatial  distribution  of  stations  and  the  oftentimes  local  nature  of 
some  of  the  currents  involved. 

The  20-23  Feb  79  storm  shows  signs  of  components  at  about  2.5  hours,  12  hours, 
and  24  hours,  but  are  not  consistent  at  all  sites.  The  10-13  Mar  79  storm,  with  a  more 
classic  shape,  has  inputs  at  about  3  hours,  10-15  hours,  20-25  hours,  and  possibly  another 
peak  beyond  50  hours.  The  2-6  Apr  79  storm  shows  components  at  about  4-6  hours,  10 
hours,  20-25  hours,  and  40-45  hours.  The  24-27  Apr  79  storm  has  clear  inputs  at  3-4 
hours,  12  hours,  and  30-40  hours.  An  FFT  power  spectrum  of  these  same  magnetograms 
(Figure  55)  shows  nearly  identical  spectral  components,  providing  independent 
verification  of  these  results.  The  lowest  frequency  components  (periods  of  30  hours  and 
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Figure  55.  FFT  of  the  four  storm  times  for  periods  up  to  52  hours. 
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greater)  have  the  greatest  consistency  between  stations  and  are  most  likely  driven  by  the 
large-scale  ring  current  intensification.  The  highest  frequency  part  (3-6  hour  period)  is 
most  likely  related  to  substorm  activity,  although  it  is  not  obvious  how  this  may  be  since 
at  these  stations,  the  auroral  electrojets  are  not  measurable.  The  middle  frequencies  (12- 
25  hour  periods)  have  a  less  clear  origin.  The  24  hour  pseudo-period  could  relate  to  the 
partial  ring  current,  which  would  give  a  24  hour  oscillatory  signal  as  the  station  rotates 
around  the  Earth. 

Separation  of  High  and  Low  Frequencies  Using  the  SWT 

The  DWT  is  especially  suited  to  the  filtering  of  signals  by  the  suppression  of 
selected  scales  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  decomposed  signal.  One  way  this  can  be  used 
is  to  remove  the  highest  frequencies  from  a  signal  to  recover  only  the  low-frequency 
component.  Figure  56  represents  the  low-frequency  approximations  representing  a  de¬ 
noting  of  the  magnetograms  using  the  SWT  version  of  the  DWT  with  periods  <  36  hours 
removed.  The  higher-frequency  variations  removed  represent  impulsive  events  with  a 
characteristic  time  of  approximately  18  hours  (or  pseudo-periods  less  than  36  hours). 

The  resulting  approximations  were  then  corrected  for  an  equivalent  equatorial  current  by 
dividing  the  reconstructed  signal  by  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  These  approximations  are 
quite  smooth  and  generally  appear  symmetric.  When  the  next  level  of  coefficients  (18 
hour  period)  are  added,  the  reconstructed  magnetograms  start  to  show  a  character  more 
asymmetric  and  similar  to  the  ‘classic’  Dst  storm  shape  (Figure  57).  This  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  lowest  frequency  part  of  the  magnetograms  are  due  to  the  slowly- varying 
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Figure  56.  Reconstructed  magnetograms  with  only  periods  >  36  hours  retained. 


Figure  57.  Reconstructed  magnetograms  with  only  periods  >18  hours  retained. 
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symmetric  ring  current,  but  both  the  >30  hour  component  and  the  24  hour  component 
must  be  included  to  form  the  expected  Dst  shape. 
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CHAPTER  6 

WAVELET  ANALYSIS  OF  HIGH-LATITUDE  DATA 
Substorm  Current  Wedge  and  Electrojet  Theory 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  when  solar  wind  changes  produce  a  geomagnetic 
storm,  defined  as  the  low-latitude  magnetic  perturbation  lasting  tens  of  hours,  the  changes 
also  produce  rapid  (on  the  order  of  minutes  to  hours)  auroral  current  variations  known  as 
substorms.  With  auroral  currents  being  much  more  localized,  the  magnetic  effect  of 
these  current  variations  are  only  seen  in  magnetometers  at  high  latitude.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  3,  the  substorm  current  wedge  (Figure  24)  has  became  a  popular  model  for  the 
substorm  current  system.  In  this  depiction,  current  is  diverted  from  the  magnetotail, 
along  field  lines,  and  into  the  ionosphere  in  both  hemispheres  to  drive  the  westward 
electrojet  in  the  auroral  region. 

In  reality,  the  situation  is  more  complex.  The  westward  electrojet  has  two 
components:  one  is  controlled  by  magnetospheric  convection  (the  directly  driven 
component)  and  one  is  controlled  by  the  diversion  of  tail  current  into  the  electrojet  via  the 
substorm  current  wedge  (the  unloading  component)  [Rostoker  et  al.,  1987;  Kamide  and 
Kokubun,  1996;  Baker  et  al.,  1997;  Sun  et  al.,  2000].  The  unloading  component  has  a 
shorter  characteristic  time  scale  (~15  minutes  to  an  hour)  than  the  directly  driven  time 
scale  of  several  hours  [Kamide  and  Kokubun,  1996;  Rostoker  et  al.,  1997;  L.  Zhu,  private 
communication,  2002]  so  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  components 
in  high-latitude  magnetograms  using  wavelet  analysis. 
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Separation  of  Electrojet  Components  via  DWT 

Based  on  the  time  scale  differences  between  the  directly  driven  and  unloading 
components,  I  attempted  to  use  the  SWT  denoising  technique  to  separate  the  two 
components.  Table  6  shows  the  DWT  analysis  levels  and  the  corresponding  scales, 
pseudo-periods,  and  impulse  widths  for  the  Reverse  Biorthogonal  2.8  wavelet  based  on  a 
sampling  rate  of  1  minute..  I  decided  to  remove  levels  7  and  below  in  the  reconstructed 
magnetogram  with  the  idea  that,  by  removing  impulses  of  1 .8  hours  or  greater,  the 
reconstruction  should  represent  the  directly  driven  component.  The  residual  (levels  1-7), 
then,  should  contain  only  the  unloading  component.  An  example  of  this  procedure 
applied  to  the  Leirvogur  magnetogram  for  the  24-27  Apr  79  period  is  shown  in  Figure  58. 
The  top  plot  is  the  original  magnetogram,  the  middle  represents  the  reconstructed  signal 
with  levels  7  and  below  removed,  and  the  bottom  is  the  residual.  The  middle  represents 
an  approximation  of  the  directly  driven  component  and  the  bottom  represents  an 
approximation  of  the  unloading  component. 


Table  6.  Level  and  scale  information  for  DWT  analysis  on  1 -minute  data  using  the 
Reverse  Biorthogonal  2.8  wavelet. 
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Leirvogur  24-27  Apr  79 


Hours 

Figure  58.  Leirvogur  magnetogram  analyzed  with  the  SWT  denoising  technique  to 
remove  high  frequencies. 

To  determine  how  close  this  approximation  really  is,  we  can  compare  the  results 
to  an  individual  event  to  see  if  it  makes  sense.  Figure  59  shows  a  multiple-onset 
substorm  event  with  two  impulsive  unloading  events  superimposed  on  a  slower  varying 
directly  driven  background.  The  SWT  denoising  analysis  is  able  to  separate  the  slowly 
varying  component  (middle  plot)  and  the  high-frequency  unloading  events  (bottom  plot) 
In  this  example  the  denoising  technique  seems  to  successfully  separate  the  two 


components. 
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Figure  59.  Example  of  how  the  SWT  denoising  separates  the  directly  driven  (middle) 
and  unloading  (bottom)  components  from  a  substorm  signature  (top). 


Substorm  Current  Wedge  Calculations 


Current  Wedge  Signatures  at  Low  Latitude 

Although  the  localized  electrojets  will  produce  no  significant  magnetic  signatures 
at  low-  and  mid-latitudes,  the  other  segments  of  the  substorm  current  wedge  may  be 
detectable.  The  disruption  of  tail  current  (magnetically  equivalent  to  eastward  wedge 
current  closure)  and  the  field-aligned  currents  may  produce  significant  magnetic 
perturbations  at  these  latitudes  (see  Chapter  3).  Specifically,  it  is  generally  believed  near 
midnight,  a  strong  positive  perturbation  will  be  seen  that  will  gradually  decrease  as  you 
move  east  or  west  and  turn  negative  as  you  move  outside  the  wedge  [ Clauer  and 
McPherron,  1974;  McPherron  et  ai,  1997;  Y.  Kamide,  personal  communication,  2002]. 
This  situation  is  summarized  in  Figure  60  where  the  X  component  is  approximately  the 
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Figure  60.  Example  of  a  mid-latitude  local  time  profile  of  a  substorm  [Clauer  and 
McPherron ,  1974]. 

same  as  the  H perturbation.  Based  on  this  view,  we  would  expect  substorm  signatures  to 
appear  in  the  data  set  as: 

1)  High-latitude  electrojet  signatures  appearing  as  intense  (hundreds  to  thousands 
of  nT),  rapid  negative  perturbations  near  local  midnight,  possibly  extending  several  hours 
east  or  west  depending  upon  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  wedge. 

2)  Low-  and  mid-latitude  positive  perturbations  (tens  of  nT)  near  local  midnight, 
on  the  order  of  an  hour,  superimposed  on  any  other  variations  present. 

3)  Less  intense  negative  perturbations  at  low-  and  mid-latitudes  a  few  hours  away 
from  midnight,  depending  upon  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  wedge. 

An  example  of  one  such  set  of  signatures  is  shown  in  Figure  61  for  a  substorm  at 
approximately  1200  UT  on  4  Apr  79.  The  high-latitude  station  College  (-0215  LT) 
shows  the  largest  electrojet  signature  (Figure  61a),  but  signatures  are  also  seen  at  Barrow 
(-0130  LT)  and  Cape  Wellen  (-0040LT)  (Figure  61c).  Because  of  the  localized  nature 
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Figure  61 .  Multiple  signatures  of  a  substorm  found  in  magnetograms  during  the  2-6 
Apr  79  storm,  (a)  and  (c)  show  the  influence  of  the  westward  electrojet  while  the 
perturbations  in  (b)  and  (d)  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  tail  current  disruption 
and  field-aligned  currents. 


of  the  electrojet,  the  strongest  signature  at  College  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
electrojet  is  strongest  there,  only  that  it’s  closest.  At  low-  and  mid-latitudes,  Honolulu 
(-0130  LT)  shows  a  clear  positive  wedge  signature,  indicating  it  is  inside  the  wedge 
(Figure  61b).  Boulder  (-0500  LT)  and  Kakioka  (-2120  LT)  show  corresponding 
negative  signatures  indicating  they  are  outside  of  the  wedge  (Figure  61d).  From  the 
magnetograms,  then,  we  can  determine  this  wedge  has  a  longitudinal  extent  of 
somewhere  between  30°  and  100°,  which  is  consistent  with  expected  wedge  widths  [L. 


Zhu,  private  communication,  2002]. 
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Self-Consistent  Current  Wedge  Calculations 

In  order  to  determine  if  these  (and  similar)  signatures  are  indeed  caused  by  the 
substorm  current  wedge,  I  performed  calculations  to  see  if  the  measurements  could  self- 
consistently  match  a  theoretical  substorm  current  wedge  configuration.  Calculations 
were  made  with  the  following  simplifying  assumptions: 

1)  In  order  to  connect  the  ionospheric  and  tail  current  segments,  a  dipolar 
magnetic  field  model  was  used.  While  approximately  true  close  to  the  Earth,  as  you 
move  further  down  the  magnetotail,  the  field  becomes  non-dipolar.  The  dipole  field 
formula  [r  =  1. 024/sin 2 (90-0),  r  is  distance  of  tail  current  (in  Re),  0is  latitude  of 

electrojet  (assumed  to  be  at  a  height  of  150  km)]  enables  us  to  uniquely  specify  a  tail 
current  distance  from  the  Earth  that  corresponds  to  a  specific  electrojet  latitude;  however, 
these  calculations  in  general  will  place  the  tail  current  closer  to  the  Earth  than  in  the 
actual  case. 

2)  The  low-latitude  positive  magnetic  perturbation  is  caused  by  the  disruption  of 
tail  current.  While  the  field-aligned  current  will  have  some  effect,  by  only  using 
measurements  close  to  midnight  (2230  to  0130  LT),  the  field-aligned  current  effect  will 
be  minimized. 

3)  The  tail  current  segment  of  the  wedge  is  approximated  by  a  line  current.  The 
tail  current  is  generally  considered  as  flowing  from  dawn  to  dusk  across  the  magnetotail, 
but  near  the  inner  edge  some  curvature  could  exist  as  it  merges  with  the  ring  current  close 
to  the  Earth.  This  should  not  cause  an  appreciable  change  in  the  results. 
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4)  The  entire  tail  current  wedge  segment  is  converted  to  electrojet  current  (1/2  to 
each  hemisphere). 

5)  The  electrojet  is  modeled  as  an  infinite  east-west  sheet  current  500  km  wide  at 
a  height  of  150  km  (the  height  actually  varies  but  within  this  range  the  results  will  not 
vary  much).  For  stations  under  the  electrojet  near  midnight,  assuming  infinite  length 
should  not  negligibly  change  the  result. 

6)  Induction  is  1/3  of  low-  and  high-latitude  AH.  As  seen  in  Chapter  3,  induction 
is  much  more  complex  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  simple  factor  (especially  at  high- 
latitude),  but  without  any  other  information,  this  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

7)  The  wedge  is  centered  at  midnight  and  is  between  30°  and  120°  in  width. 

8)  The  electrojet  is  confined  to  latitudes  between  68°  and  50°.  This  is  consistent 
with  observation. 

9)  To  determine  the  location  of  the  low-latitude  stations  in  relation  to  the  tail 
current,  magnetic  latitude  and  geographic  longitude  are  used.  This  is  consistent  with 
other  studies  of  this  type. 

The  procedure  I  developed  is  as  follows: 

1)  Find  examples  of  positive  low-latitude  perturbations  near  midnight  (must  be 
associated  with  high  electrojet  activity)  and  the  corresponding  high-latitude 
magnetogram(s)  that  show  electrojet  activity  (all  examples  came  from  the  four  storm 
periods  used  previously). 

2)  Use  additional  high-  and  low-latitude  magnetograms  to  determine  the  range  of 


possible  wedge  widths. 
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3)  Determine  the  magnitude  of  the  high-latitude  perturbation(s)  caused  by  the 
electrojet  and  correct  for  induction. 

4)  Determine  the  approximate  magnitude  of  the  low-latitude  perturbation  by 
comparison  to  the  background  baseline.  Correct  the  perturbation  for  induction  and  find 
the  equatorial  equivalent. 

5)  I  developed  a  computer  program  to  take  the  corrected  low-latitude  perturbation 
and  go  through  an  iterative  process  of  determining  the  magnitude  of  tail  current  causing 
the  perturbation  at  various  distances  from  the  Earth  (for  a  given  wedge  width), 
determining  the  corresponding  electrojet  current,  and  finding  the  wedge  configuration(s) 
(identified  by  the  latitude  of  the  electrojet  and  wedge  width),  if  any,  that  would  produce 
the  specified  high-latitude  perturbation  (there  are  two  possible  results  depending  on  if  the 
electrojet  was  north  or  south  of  the  station). 

Current  Wedge  Calculation  Results 

From  the  four  storm  periods,  there  were  nine  events  with  eighteen  pairs  of  low- 
and  high-latitude  data  points  that  were  useable  for  current  wedge  calculations.  This  does 
not  represent  the  total  number  of  substorms  during  these  times,  only  the  ones  meeting  the 
specific  criteria.  Table  7  shows  the  data  used;  for  the  high-latitude  stations,  AH  is  the 
unloading  component  determined  by  wavelet  analysis.  The  results  of  the  current  wedge 
calculations  are  shown  in  Figure  62  as  a  plot  of  Kp  versus  the  latitude  of  the  electrojet 
that  matches  the  observations  (if  there  were  two  possible  latitudes,  I  took  the  one  that 
either  matched  another  calculation  in  the  same  event  or  the  one  that  was  more  physically 
reasonable).  In  this  plot  the  data  points  represent  the  median  wedge  width  and  the  bars 
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Table  7.  Data  selected  for  current  wedge  calculations. 


Date/Time  (UT) 

Kp 

LL  Station 

\AjAH  (nT) 

HL  Station 

HLJ/7(nT) 

Wedge  Size  (°) 

FCC 

-430 

21  Feb  79/7:00 

7- 

BOU 

104 

YLK 

-383 

40-90 

PBQ 

-549 

FCC 

-431 

21  Feb  79/7:30 

BOU 

YLK 

-631 

40-90 

■ 

PBQ 

-709 

22  Feb  79/6:15 

BOU 

FCC 

-746 

30-40 

22  Feb  79/8:15 

BOU 

17 

FCC 

-291 

60-80 

YLK 

-413 

10  Mar  79/18:30 

TKT 

60 

DIK 

-356 

30-80 

CMO 

-817 

4  Apr  79/12:00 

5- 

HON 

25 

BRW 

-738 

HON 

80 

90-120 

-713 

25  Apr  79/21:00 

6- 

HER 

40 

LRV 

-444 

100-120 

26  Apr  79/0:00 

6- 

HER 

40 

LRV 

-368 

60-120 

NAQ 

-312 

Kp  vs.  Electrojet  Latitude 


Kp 

Figure  62.  Plot  of  Kp  versus  the  electrojet  latitudes  that  provide  a  self-consistent 
current  wedge  solution  to  the  low-  and  high-latitude  measurements  in  Table  7.  The 
least-squares  fit  line  and  details  are  also  shown. 
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on  either  side  represent  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  based  on  the  estimated 
possible  wedge  widths.  The  plot  also  shows  the  least-squares  linear  fit  to  the  data. 

Two  results  are  evident.  The  first  is  in  every  case,  the  spatially  separate 
measurements  converge  to  a  solution  that  provides  a  physically  reasonable  wedge 
configuration.  This  shows  the  assumptions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  noted  perturbations  are 
physically  reasonable.  The  second  result  is  the  relationship  between  the  calculated 
electrojet  latitude  and  Kp.  In  general,  it  is  expected  as  geomagnetic  activity  levels 
increase  (as  measured,  for  instance,  by  Kp),  the  electrojet  moves  equatorward  [Feldstein, 
1992].  This  is  exactly  the  trend  seen  in  Figure  62.  Figure  63  shows  the  locations  of  the 
tail  current  portion  of  the  wedge  and  represents  a  mapping  of  the  calculated  median 


Kp  vs.  Distance  of  Tail  Current  (Re) 


Kp 

Figure  63.  Plot  of  Kp  versus  the  median  distance  of  the  wedge  tail  current  closure 
corresponding  to  the  electrojet  latitudes  calculated  in  Figure  62.  This  represents  a 
simple  mapping  of  the  electrojet  latitude  to  the  equatorial  plane  using  the  dipole  field 
formula.  The  least-squares  fit  line  and  details  are  also  shown. 
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electrojet  latitudes  to  the  equatorial  plane  using  the  dipole  field  formula.  These  locations 
seem  to  be  in  the  right  range  for  the  inner  edge  of  the  tail  current. 

The  corresponding  electrojet  current  intensities  for  these  calculations  (at  median 
wedge  widths)  are  shown  in  Figure  64.  These  values  are  consistent  with  observed  values 
for  the  electrojet  current  (-millions  of  amps)  and  also  show  a  trend  toward  increasing 
current  intensity  with  increasing  geomagnetic  activity  ( Kp ),  which  is  what  one  would 
expect.  This  provides  further  confirmation  that  the  basic  premise  of  the  calculations  was 
reasonable. 


Kp  vs.  Electrojet  Current  Intensity 


4.0  4.5  5.0  5.5  6.0  6.5  7.0  7.5  8.0 

Kp 

Figure  64.  Plot  of  Kp  versus  the  median  electrojet  current  intensity  values  that 
provide  a  self-consistent  current  wedge  solution  to  the  low-and  high-latitude 
measurements  in  Table  7.  The  least-squares  fit  line  and  details  are  also  shown. 
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CHAPTER  7 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  FURTHER  STUDY 

Conclusions 

For  decades  researchers  have  speculated  on  the  composition  of  Dst  and  of  the 
magnetograms  that  constitute  its  basis.  We  have  seen  wavelet  analysis  is  a  promising 
tool  in  the  effort  to  determine  the  physical  processes  that  produce  these  signals.  Wavelet 
analysis  is  able  to  deconstruct  these  signals  and  effectively  identify  components  of 
different  time  scales  present  in  the  signal.  With  an  initial  application  of  wavelet  analysis 
to  magnetograms,  we  have  been  able  to  generally  identify  components  associated  with 
the  symmetric  ring  current  (>30  hours),  substorm  currents  (-3-6  hours),  and  another 
component  (-12-25  hours)  with  less  clear  origin,  but  attributable  to  the  partial  ring 
current.  As  these  components  are  even  seen  in  SYMH,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  but  the  lowest 
frequencies  are  removed  in  the  simple  averaging  process  used  to  construct  the  1-hour  Dst. 

Although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  directly  driven  and 
unloading  components  of  substorm  activity  [e.g.,  Sun  et  al.,  2000],  no  method  has  been 
universally  accepted.  Wavelet  analysis  offers  a  technique  (via  DWT)  of  separating 
components  and  partially  reconstructing  signals  based  on  characteristic  scales.  Since  the 
directly  driven  and  unloading  components  have  different  time  scales,  this  technique 
provides  approximations  of  the  two  components.  Application  of  this  method  has 
produced  satisfactory  results  when  our  analyzed  signals  is  compared  to  what  would  be 
expected. 
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Although  the  low-  and  mid-latitude  magnetic  signatures  of  substorms  have  been 
known  and  studied  for  some  time,  no  quantitative  calculations  of  currents  and  wedge 
configurations  have  ever  been  made  based  on  magnetic  observations.  Starting  with  the 
hypothesis  low-latitude  positive  perturbations  (on  the  order  of  an  hour  near  midnight)  are 
associated  with  the  tail  current  segment  of  the  substorm  current  wedge,  our  calculations 
have  succeeded  in  showing  paired  low-  and  high-latitude  measurements  match  expected 
current  wedge  configurations.  Moreover,  the  calculated  electrojet  latitudes  and  current 
intensities  fit  with  trends  expected  during  increasing  levels  of  geomagnetic  activity. 

Also,  these  results  confirm  the  high  frequency  component  of  low-  and  mid-latitude 
magnetograms  seen  in  wavelet  analysis  is  probably  related  to  substorms. 

Areas  For  Further  Study 

Some  possible  areas  to  pursue  related  to  this  research  are: 

1)  Further  analyzing  low-  and  mid-latitude  storm  data  in  more  detail  with  wavelet 
analysis.  The  versatility  of  wavelet  analysis  allows  one  to  extract  more  information  than 
has  been  done  here.  Applying  wavelets  of  different  properties  and  shapes,  as  well  as 
using  complex  wavelets,  may  allow  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  and  better  identification 
of  spectral  content.  More  work  could  be  done  in  studying  the  individual  DWT  level 
coefficients  and  applying  various  filtered  reconstructions  to  separate  components. 

2)  Understanding  the  differences  between  DWT  coefficient  selection  and  SWT 
denoising.  SWT  denoising  was  used  in  this  study  but  DWT  coefficient  selection  may  be 
more  versatile  in  the  ability  to  separate  components.  A  better  appreciation  of  how  these 
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two  techniques  differ,  and  which  one  is  more  applicable  to  time-series  data,  is  crucial  to 
continued  component  separation  using  wavelet  analysis. 

3)  Studying  the  effect  of  the  various  magnetogram  components  on  Dst.  The 
focus  of  this  study  was  on  5-minute  data,  so  the  implications  for  the  1-hour  Dst  index  is 
not  entirely  certain.  Since  we  have  evidence  of  multi-scale  components  present  in  the 
magnetograms  used  to  construct  Dst,  and  even  in  the  high  time  resolution  Dst  ( SYMH ), 
more  study  is  needed  to  determine  exactly  how  these  components  remain  in  the  Dst 
formulation. 

4)  Broadening  the  scope  of  substorm  current  wedge  calculations.  More  detailed 
work  could  be  done  in  using  more  spatially  separate  measurements  and  more  accurate 
magnetic  field  models  to  locate  and  specify  the  current  wedge.  Space-based 
measurements  could  be  used  to  independently  verify  the  results.  If  this  procedure  is 
verified  as  producing  accurate  wedge  approximations,  methods  could  be  developed  to 
provide  real-time  approximations  of  the  current  wedge  configuration.  This  would 
address  a  longstanding  problem  in  the  magnetospheric  research  community. 

5)  Verifying  the  usefulness  of  wavelet  analysis  in  identifying  the  directly  driven 
and  unloading  components  in  high-latitude  measurements.  These  two  components  may 
not  be  independent  of  each  other,  which  complicates  the  picture  [Kamide  et  al.,  1996]. 
Additional  study  would  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  validity  of  wavelet  analysis 
in  this  area  and  of  the  possible  relationships  between  these  two  components. 
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6)  Analyzing  solar  wind  data.  Since  all  of  these  processes  are  driven  by  the  solar 
wind,  wavelet  analysis  of  solar  wind  data  in  comparison  to  magnetograms  may  yield  new 
insights  into  the  relationships  of  the  various  current  systems  involved. 
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